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be growing more serious every day. The 
proposals of M. Briand’s new Finance Minister, 
i. Doumer, were rejected on Tuesday by the Finance 
Committee of the Chamber—or, if not actually rejected, 
were so emasculated as to make their withdrawal 
practically inevitable. The crisis is thus worse than 
ever, and there seem to be few signs of any willingness 
om the part of the Chamber to abandon party disputes 
and unite in a patriotic endeavour to save the situation 
by adequately drastic measures. Some such union 
sacrie is, we suppose, bound to come, since the plain 
alternative is utter disaster; and the question is not 
% much whether it will come as when it will come 
md whether the position is to be allowed to grow 
much worse before it comes. Possibly there will 
have to be some sort of financial dictatorship, such as 
Was granted, in effect, to Dr. Schacht in Germany 
two years ago when he was given—and accomplished— 
the task of stabilising the mark. That remains to 
be seen ; certainly it does not look as if the Chamber 
Were capable at present of the coherent and sustained 
dort that is necessary. Meanwhile, M. Briand is 
Personally in a very strong position. He is the most 
Popular and the most trusted of French statesmen, 
and for the time being, at any rate, has no envious rivals. 
Finance Minister may go, but he himself seems likely 

to be able to stay as long as he likes. 

* . * 

_ Italy expects, we are told, that we shall be lenient 
an arranging the terms of settlement of her debt. 
We expect so, too. But we also expect Mr. Churchill 
to temper leniency with reason. This country, as he 
knows, is not a gold-mine. We are hard put to 
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it to pay our own taxes, and more money is wanted 
for services that are now half-starved. We are finding 
£33,000,000 a year for the American debt payment, 
and we are getting nothing to balance it from France 
or our other debtors. We have actually been paying, 
since 1915, five per cent. interest on the money lent to 
Italy. Italy’s gross war debt to us stands now at 
£592,000,000, from which certain deductions must be 
made. No one imagines that she is going to pay us 
in full, or anything like it. But Italy cannot in decency 
plead abject poverty. Budget surpluses, expanding 
trade, the improvement of the lira exchange, the 
decrease of unemployment—all these things are signs 
of the rising tide of prosperity of which Signor Mussolini 
and his newspapers make a frequent and, no doubt, 
fair boast. Nor, we hope, is there any intention of 
striking a politica] bargain as part of Italy’s price. 
It has been suggested in important newspapers on the 
Continent that Great Britain wants Italian co-operation 
against Turkey. Great Britain wants nothing of the 
sort, and if Sir Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Churchill 
put their heads together over any such plan, they will 
find public opinion dead against them. Whether the 
Italians have aggressive designs in Asia need not be 
discussed here. But we certainly have none, and our 
relations with Turkey can be managed perfectly well 
without any assistance from Rome. 
* * » 

Mandarins’ manceuvres are still in full swing in China. 
Feng has not yet started on his foreign tour; he is 
now said to be watching events from Mongolia. Mean- 
while Tuan Chi-jui talks of resigning from his post 
of Chief Executive, but whether this is intended 
seriously is not known. Chang Tso-lin, more or less 


immobilised in Manchuria, has formally severed relations 
with Peking—which means little, as Manchuria has 
long enjoyed a de facto independence. 
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Ching-lin is reported to be collecting an army for the 
recovery of Tientsin, and Marshal Wu Pei-fu is engaged 
in what may prove to be important political and 
military intrigues. In view of al] this unrest the 
hopes that attach to the Extra-territoriality Conference 
are very moderate. The conference has, however, 
begun its sittings this week in Peking with speeches 
of welcome and expressions of friendly sentiment. 
The Boxer Indemnity question is at last drawing 
nearer to a settlement. A British delegation is going 
out to China for consultation and the collection of 
evidence on the spot, and at its head is Lord Willingdon, 
who won golden opinions during his governorships of 
Bombay and Madras. He is profoundly sympathetic 
to the peoples of the East, and he should have no 
difficulty in satisfying the Chinese. It has already 
been decided that our share of the indemnity—£400,000 
a year—shall be earmarked for “‘ educational or other 
purposes” which must be for the mutual interests of 
Britain and China. And we trust that no more 
will be heard of the proposal to make these “ other 
purposes ” commercial. 
* * » 

Turkish excitement over the Mosul award is beginning 
to abate. The Press for the most part is adopting a 
milder tone, and the leading politicians are tolerably 
discreet. There is some disappointment; for a good 
many of the Turks were building extravagant hopes 
on what they read in certain London newspapers, 
and now they find the stunt has been dropped and no 
British Ministers are swinging on lamp-posts. The 
Turkish Government continue to place orders for war 
material ; but it would be absurd to suppose that they 
are seriously thinking of war with us. Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, the British Ambassador in Turkey, is going 
shortly to Angora to open the negotiations proposed 
a few weeks ago by Mr. Baldwin. The Turks, no doubt, 
will still formally repudiate the Geneva award and will 
want to discuss its revision. But they must presently 
see the futility of that; they are learning not only 
that the British Government is firm, but that other 
States regard the matter as chose jugée and are not in 
the least disposed to back Turkey in a quarrel with 
Great Britain and the League of Nations. Not even 
from Russia can they expect anything beyond the 
kind of “ moral” support which she is accustomed 
to give her friends, and they are realists enough not 
to over-estimate the value of that. We do not imagine 
that they will accept the situation without a good 
deal of delay and grumbling. But we believe that they 
will accept it before very long, and the way will then 
be clear for those economic agreements that we both 


want. 
os * * 


There was very little doubt about the attitude of the 
Coal Commission towards the evidence submitted to 
them on Tuesday on behalf of the Mineowners’ Associa- 
tion. We discuss that evidence in some detail on 
another page, and all we need add here about it is that 
we cannot imagine any tribunal, however constituted— 
provided, of course, that it was composed of men of 
recognised competence and independence—which could 
accept such a statement at its face value or, indeed, 
pay any serious attention to it save as evidence of the 
unfortunate mentality of the majority of the owners of 
the British cvalfields. Mr. Evan Williams had not 


ee 


a single constructive proposal to make with regard t, 
the reconstruction of the industry. The burden of jj, 
statement was that the owners had an indefeasih), 
right to do what they liked with their own; and that 
any action infringing that right, on the part either 
the Unions or of the Government representing th 
public, was a piece of unjustifiable and altogethe 
undesirable interference. He wished for better relation; 
between masters and men at each individual colliery 
but not between the Mineowners’ Association and the 
Miners’ Federation. All through his evidence and his 
cross-examination there was manifest a desire to get 
back to the good old days when owners could pay 
more or less what wages they pleased, take what profits 
they could get and throw losses on to the backs of their 
workmen. We have no idea of what the Commissic, 
is likely to propose, but it is quite safe already to predict 
that its Report will be rejected in toto by Mr. Williams 
and his friends. The interesting question is what 
Mr. Baldwin will do then. 
* * * 


One question which arose in the course of Mr 
Williams’ cross-examination by Mr. Herbert Smith, 
the President of the Miners’ Federation, was that of 
royalties. Mr. Smith referred to the fact that even 
in a time of serious depression and low wages certain 
mines were having to pay to a single individual no 
less than £115,000 per annum by way of royalty, and 
asked Mr. Williams whether he thought this was just 
Mr. Williams naturally replied that in his view a man 
should be paid for his property—and that is the view 
of most of us. The fact remains that the making of 
such huge payments in such circumstances outrages 
the sense of equity of the ordinary modern-minded 
man. Yet it is an inequity which it seems impossible 
to remedy. To confiscate mining royalties whilst 
leaving other forms of property in private ownership 
would be plainly unjust. Such “ property” in the 
natural mineral wealth of the country ought not to 
exist, but it does exist and is constantly bought and 
sold. Only a Communist who demands the cor 
fiscation of all forms of property can advocate the 
“nationalisation” of mining royalties without ful 
compensation. There is a good economic case, however, 
for nationalisation by purchase, and we should have 
thought that, from a Conservative point of view # 
any rate, there was a still stronger political case. 
The Marquis of Bute is drawing £115,000 per annum 
from a depressed industry and gets not a penny les 
when wages and prices fall. What an argument for 
the Communist at the street corner! 

* * * 


The decision of the Government to cut down expendi: 
ture on the provision of work for the unemploye 
is a very bad business. Under the new conditions laid 
down to guide the Unemployment Grants Committee 
it will be nearly impossible for local authorities & 
secure Government aid for any considerable schemes 
of work. The condition that the proposed work must 
be such as would not ordinarily be undertaken in less 
than five years from now can be so interpreted as to 
rule out almost any scheme that is useful, and to restrict 
the provision of work to pure “ relief jobs” in the 
bad sense of the term. Moreover, it appears 
in addition to this restriction, a limit has been set t 
the total sum the Committee may expend, and that the 
permitted amount has nearly all been allotted alread 
The Government would presumably attempt to justt J 
its action by pointing to the reduction (on — 
in the number of persons unemployed ; but, after 
scrutiny of the trade returns, we may be permit hast 
wonder what the workers who are supposed to - 
found jobs are engaged in doing. In fact, of © - 
there has been no reduction in unemployment, &0 
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may be certain that, if the Government persists in its 
t course, there will soon be a rise even in its own 
registered figures. Indeed, there is already a slight 
. but this by no means reflects the real situation, 
of which the local authorities, which have to meet the 
wing claims for poor relief, are far more conscious. 
We trust they will make strong and effective protest 
inst this latest attempt to apply the practice of 
«economy ” in the worst possible way. 
* * * 


Last year’s trade returns are cold comfort. The 
adverse trade balance rose by nearly £60,000,000 to 
nearly £400,000,000. The net imports rose by over 
30,000,000, while the net exports fell by £28,000,000. 
The coal trade accounts for over two-thirds of the 
drop in export values; but it is significant that the 

rts of manufactured goods have also declined. 
Wool and iron and steel are both seriously down 
ghile vehicles and machinery both show a substantial 
advance. Re-exports have increased, largely on account 
of the rubber trade; but this is a poor consolation 
for the failure of home industries. Indeed, the returns, 
taken as a whole, are very discouraging, and offer no 
support at all to the rumours of an impending revival 
in trade. They appeared on the same day as the 
shipbuilding statistics, which also show a further heavy 
decline, and as the announcement that the master 
etton spinners are proposing a still more drastic 
curtailment of the hours of running their mills. It 
has also to be remembered that, but for the mining 
subsidy, the decline in both the coal and the metal 
trades would be considerably greater than it is. We 
donot love to be prophets of evil ; but it is obvious that 
the existing position cannot be allowed to continue. 
It is clear that, even when “invisible exports” are 
taken fully into account, the nation is living on its 
capital. That way lies national collapse. Yet neither 
the Government nor the great employers appear to 
have an idea in their heads for any plan of economic 
reconstruction. 

* * * 

Two big Unions have this week been considering 
their attitude towards the proposed Workers’ Industrial 
Alliance. The Amalgamated Engineering Union is 
taking a ballot of all its members on the question, 
and makes it plain in the statement which accompanies 
the ballot paper that adhesion to the Alliance will 
involve large changes in the Union’s constitution, 
including the handing over to the new body of the 
power to call a united strike without a ballot vote. 
The Railway Clerks’ Association has had the Alliance 
scheme before a delegate conference, and has decided 
not to take a vote of its members until an explanatory 
campaign has been conducted among them. . Although 
the R.C.A. Executive recommended the scheme to 
the Conference, the Railway Clerks are in a difficult 
position owing to the refusal of the National Union 
of Railwaymen to join. It is now very doubtful 
whether the Alliance can possibly be got into working 
order in time to play any part in the industrial crisis 
which is expected this spring. It is far more likely 
that, if any question arises of a big joint strike, the 
movement will be conducted by the General Council 
of the Trades Union Congress, and the necessary 
machinery improvised at the last moment. Indeed, 
the. who favour the sympathetic strike consider that 
s Course is preferable to the creation of any special 
ape in advance. Trade Unionists, they hold, 
a niey act in the spirit of the crisis, whereas the 
ms ake’. up of constitutional machinery may actually 

¢ strike action more difficult. This is one reason 


why the Alliance scheme is not being pressed on with 
Seater vigour by the advocates of united action. 
: * * 


The National Union of Railwaymen and the craft 





Unions are once again at loggerheads over the question 
of the railway shopmen. Before the Industrial Court 
this week the N.U.R. claimed an advance in wages 
by the application of an award already in force else- 
where to the Great Central and Cheshire Lines shopmen. 
The craft Union opposed, on the ground that the effect 
would be actually to reduce the wages of many of 
their members employed in the railway shops con- 
cerned. Each side put forward figures purporting to 
show that it really represented the men affected, 
and the rival claims appear to be as inconsistent as 
the rival estimates of the effects. This sort of bickering 
has now been going on steadily for a dozen years, and 
the dispute between the N.U.R. and the craft Unions 
seems as far off solution as ever. Yet surely it ought 
to be possible for the Unions concerned to agree upon 
a scale, or, if they cannot agree, to accept some outside 
decision on their claims. The theoretical question 
whether engineers, carpenters and other craftsmen 
employed in the railway shops ought to be organised 
primarily as railway workers or in their respective 
craft Unions is doubtless difficult enough. But cannot 
the Unions, even if they differ on this point, agree to 
work together for a common scale of wages? Their 
quarrels are a nuisance both to themselves and to 
others; no one at al] gains by them. It is high time 
they were brought to an end—preferably by the 
common sense of those directly concerned. We hear 
a great deal of the views of rival Trade Union officials ; 
but what is the view of the men they claim to represent ? 
Why not submit the issue to the shopmen, and agree 
to abide by the result ? 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes : Lord Londonderry’s 
resignation from the Northern Cabinet is likely to 
be followed at no long interval by that of Sir James 
Craig. In Belfast political circles it has been known 
for some time that once a satisfactory solution of the 
boundary difficulty was reached the Prime Minister 
would feel himself free to retire from active work. 
As far as the North is concerned nothing is needed to 
round off the London Agreement, save its formal 
acceptance by the border Nationalists, who still make 
a show of defying the Northern Parliament by for- 
bidding the eight members returned by them to take 
their seats. This defiance is of little practical import- 
ance, and with the disappearance of the last hope of 
obtaining inclusion in the Free State the maintenance 
of a Parliamentary boycott becomes farcical. For- 
tunately the dispute has ceased to be a question of 
high principle, and the issue between the parties is 
narrowing down to a problem of specific concessions. 
Sir James Craig, anxious as he is to make terms that 
would clear the path for his successor, insists, as 
President Cosgrave does with the Republicans, that 
if there is to be bargaining it must be done inside the 
Parliament. Strange to say, one of the causes that 
may serve to stiffen the resistance of the border 
minority is that the Belfast Nationalists led by M. 
Devlin have already accepted the inevitable. This 
is part of the heritage of a domestic feud that dates 
back to the early days of the partition controversy, 
and it is largely because the borderers permitted their 
tactics to be influenced by squabbles and divisions 
of this kind that they find themselves in a cleft stick. 
For their own sakes it is to be hoped that the constitu- 
ency conventions, which are now being summoned to 
consider the question of whether abstentionist members 
should take the oath of allegiance, instead of indulging 
in stupid flourishes will face the facts and make the 
best of a bad job. Free State objectors to the London 
Agreement are threatening to set up a new party in 
the Dail. Nobody takes the announcement very 
seriously, and the half dozen deputies who are running 
the movement are the last people any section of the 
electors would choose to supersede our prescat Ministers. 
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INEFFICIENCY 


HE evidence given this week to the Coal 

Commission on behalf of the Mining Associa- 

tion of Great Britain must, we suppose, have 
staggered a good many people. The mineowners as 
a body have never, since the public came to know 
anything about them, enjoyed a _ reputation for 
possessing either very much intelligence or very much 
public spirit. It would not be too much to say that 
they are the most reactionary and the least technically 
competent body of employers in Great Britain. The 
severest of their critics, however, could hardly have 
expected that they would permit to be made in their 
name, as their considered opinion, such a statement 
as was made by their President, Mr. Evan Williams, 
last Tuesday. 


Mr. Williams did not admit that there was a single 
fault to be found with the management of the coal 
industry—an industry which has not appreciably 
improved either its organisation or its technical 
efficiency since most of us were born. Owing to its 
natural advantages it has enjoyed for generations, 
in spite of foreign competition, almost the position of a 
** sheltered trade,” and has never been forced—as, for 
example, our cotton and engineering and shipbuilding 
industries have been forced—to move with the times. 
But now it is feeling the cold blast of hard competition, 
and the whole fault of the resultant depression lies, 
according to Mr. Williams, with the working miners, 
whose exorbitant demands make profits impossible. 
He did not, of course, refer to the fact that the real 
wages of miners are now lower than they were fifteen 
years ago. The whole trouble, he said, was “ the 
result of a deliberately planned attempt by the miners’ 
leaders to prevent the reconstruction of the industry 
under private ownership.”” One need know very little 
indeed about the industry to recognise that that is a 
quite nonsensical statement. It is not easy to fathom 
all the rights and wrongs of the problem, but it is 
perfectly obvious that the present “unrest” is due 
to the fact that miners’ wages are lower than they 
used to be and that the owners are demanding a further 
substantial reduction. To ascribe it to any sort of 
plot, hatched by Trade Union leaders, is merely to 
insult the intelligence of the public. 

The mineowners suggest that the British coal industry 
can only be saved by longer hours and lower wages— 
measures by which, in the whole history of modern 
industry, no trade has ever been “saved.” Always 
efficiency and success have been associated with high 
wages. The mineowners, however, demand not merely 
lower wages in their own industry, but lower wages in all 
other industries which are connected with the produc- 
tion or distribution of coal. They propose—with a view 
to the reduction of freight charges—that the real wages 
paid to railwaymen should be reduced below the pre- 
war level ; and this although it was universally admitted 
before the war that the wages of certain very large 
grades of railwaymen were so inadequate as almost to 
place the railways in the category of “ sweated ” 
trades. It seemed for a moment that Mr. Williams 
was about to admit the possibility of some increase of 
efficiency on the managerial side of the coal industry, 
for he suggested that there might be a saving of 
10 per cent. on costs other than wages; but he soon 


ee 


made it clear that this saving would depend on , 
reduction of wages in trades which serve the 
industries—the makers of hauling machinery, » 
suppose, and the builders of railway trucks and s0 op, 

In not one single respect did Mr. Williams admit 
that the present management of the coal industry 
could be improved upon. He objected to the com. 
pulsory amalgamation of neighbouring mines—alth 
it is notorious that immense savings could be effected 
by such measures—on the ground that private rights 
ought not to be interfered with. He demanded 4 
return to the old system under which wage-agreements 
were negotiated locally instead of nationally—wer 
negotiated, that is to say, in circumstances most 
favourable to the owners. He objected to the official 
“‘ grading” of the different classes of coal on the 
ground that it would interfere with the reputations 
built up by various private collieries, and that “ specified 
coals would lose their identity.”” He objected even to 
the establishment of a system of common coal wagons 
on the railways, which would save all the expense of 
empty wagons being sorted and returned to individual 
collieries. Such a change, he said, even if advantageous, 
would be “inopportune” at the present moment. 
As for the introduction of modern machinery into the 
mines, such introduction, he declared, “ was and 
always had been the policy of the owners.” 

That single sentence by itself should be enough to 
discredit the whole of the evidence given by Mr. Williams 
on behalf of the Mining Association ; for it is manifestly 
and ridiculously untrue. It would be untrue of any 
existing industry in the world, let alone the notoriously 
conservati.e and unenterprising coal industry of 
Great Britain. It suggests that this industry is as finely 
equipped with modern machinery as it is possible for 
it to be. Such a suggestion needs no formal refutation, 
for there is no one who knows anything of the subject 
who is not aware of the general backwardness of the 
mining industry in relation to modern mechanical 
possibilities. Its development is controlled by vast 
numbers of “ Directors” who duly draw their fees, but 
who for the most part possess no qualifications what- 
ever, save those of inheritance, for the duties they are 
called upon to perform. Their average competence, 
and ability to understand the facts and conditions of 
modern industry, may quite fairly be measured by the 
fact that they allow Mr. Evan Williams to state their 
case, and do not even trouble to make sure that that 
case shall be tolerably plausible. The working minets 
could ask nothing better than that every elector m 
Great Britain should read Mr. Williams’ statement. 

There is, of course, no likelihood that the Commission 
will pay any very serious attention to Mr. Williams 
“evidence.” That evidence indeed, if it were taken to 
be sense, could lead only to the conclusion that sooner o 
later the miners will have to give their services gratuitously 
in order to “save” a great industry. The arguments 
of the mineowners are economically fallacious in every 
respect. They talk, naturally enough, of foreign com: 
petition and “ world prices”; but if their pro 
were adopted the British miners would work longet 
hours than any others in Europe, save some Im Polis 
Silesia. Moreover, these proposals, as they admit, 
would lead to a larger output, and therefore to “a 
prices, necessitating a fresh reduction of wages. 40 2 
French and German coalfields wages probably wo 
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be reduced and hours increased; and so the vicious 
cirele would revolve. Rather than allow one of the 

test of our industries to become entangled in that 
circle we had better shut down our coal mines altogether 
and give life-long doles to our miners. 

But there is no reason why we should ever have to 
face any such dilemma. Broadly speaking, British coal 
is superior to any other coal that is mined in the world. 
Its markets, if temporarily depressed, are secure; and 
with tolerably efficient management there is no reason 
why the industry should not within a few years regain 
its pre-war position, paying not lower, but higher, wages 
than at present. It is only the inefficient employer 
who seeks salvation in lower wages—and never does he 
win salvation in that way. In effect demands for lower 
wages and longer hours are precisely the same as 
demands for a public subsidy. Such demands are not 
made by industries that are well managed. Mr. Ford 
pays the highest wages, and sells the cheapest cars, in 
the world. And so it has always been with the most 
successful productive concerns. Cadbury, Coats, 
Brunner Mond—to name only a few—are firms which 
never have any trouble with their workpeople. 
Unluckily our coal industry is mainly in the hands of 
people who are as averse to “new-fangled” ideas as 
they are incapable of understanding what efficiency 
means. In support of this view it seems unnecessary 
to cite any other evidence than the statement of the 
mineowners’ views laid before the Commission this 
week by Mr. Evan Williams. If that statement fairly 
represents the mentality of the majority of the men who 
control the coal industry there can be no wonder that 
itis going to the dogs. 


THE NOBLE FORGERS 


NGLISHMEN, preoccupied with their own social 
problems and their flooded island, have not paid 
much attention to the Hungarian scandal. But 
in central Europe, the “ affair of the noble for- 

gers,” as it is called, has set many dogs barking. Any dis- 
position to panic has been averted by the arrest of a couple 
of dozen suspects and the Hungarian Government’s 
assurances that they mean to do stern justice. Arrests 
and assurances, however, have by no means allayed the 
suspicion and fear and anger either of Hungary’s neigh- 
bours or of Hungarian democrats. There are few who 
accept Count Bethlen’s view that the forging of these 
busand franc notes was a common crime, with no 
object beyond the filling of the forgers’ pockets. Very 
likely the noblemen and gentry, as well as the servants, 
vho composed the gang wanted money. But they also 
notoriously wanted something else—a king on the 
thtone of Hungary—and it is impossible to disbelieve 
that “patriotism” was the main, if not the only, 
motive of Prince Ludwig Windisch-Graetz, the chief 
of the police, the bishop, the State officials and the army 
officers, who have been put under lock and key. Who 
es these was in the swindle, or privy to it, we do 

hot know. The wildest allegations have, of course, 
deen made by various adversaries of the present régime 
im Hungary; but many of them have no evidence 
behind them, and some are pretty obviously false. It 
‘ems clear that neither Count Bethlen’s Government 
— Legitimists, the party of Prince Otto, had any 
ledge of the affair. Windisch-Graetz was once 
eet of the Emperor Charles, but he has long 
cut by the Legitimists, and Count Joseph Karolyi, 

~ €gitimist leader, is now fulminating equally against 
and the “German Nationalist plotters.” The 


innocence of the rival pretender, the Archduke Al- 
brecht, is more doubtful. Albrecht, indeed, repudiates 
any connection with Windisch-Graetz ; but he and his 
party have most certainly been mixed up with the 
Awakening Magyars, and other mischievous societies 
and persons, who are most certainly mixed up in this 
scandal. It is unprofitable, however, to toy with gossip 
or to guess at riddles. All that we can usefully do at 
this stage is to look at the light which the plot throws 
on the problem of Central Europe. 

The old Hapsburg Empire had the advantage of 
being a unity. It had also the disadvantage of being, 
beneath the surface, a disunity; it was a mass of 
centrifugal elements, and the bad policy of its rulers 
made its break-up inevitable. But the new system that 
was put in its place, while it looked pretty enough on 
paper at the Peace Conference, has turned out very ugly 
in practice. There is peace—a military peace—which 
exasperates those who are kept down, and worries those 
who do the keeping down. Economically, there is no 
peace, but a cut-throat war of tariffs, in which common 
sense strives for terms and nationalist jealousy and 
greed oppose them. None of the Succession States is 
satisfied. The least dissatisfied, the strongest and the 
most promising, Czecho-Slovakia, is troubled about 
her frontiers and her racial minorities, and balances a 
progressive administration at home with a suspicious 
foreign policy and an immense army. Austria, the 
weakest and the hardest hit, has fluctuated constantly 
between hope and despair. She has been put on her feet 
by the belated assistance of her old enemies; but the 
feet are still the feet of a cripple. Hungary is now, as 
she was six years ago, the most discontented, the 
most intransigent, the greatest danger to peace and the 
greatest obstacle to unity. Some excuses can, no doubt, 
be made for the Hungarians, If they have not suffered 
more than their Austrian partners in misfortune, they 
feel their sufferings more acutely. Their temper has 
been strained by Red revolution and White terror. 
Their monarchist ambitions—or the monarchist ambi- 
tions of a certain section, for there are plenty of repub- 
licans in Hungary—have been thwarted by distant 
Powers whom they are forced to respect, and by neigh- 
bouring Powers whom they despise but dread. And 
they look out on all sides upon their lost territories 
and lost kinsmen—Magyars in Transylvania, Magyars 
in Slovakia, Magyars in Serbia. It is as useless, no 
doubt, for nations as for children to cry over spilt milk. 
But nations, as we know, are accustomed to behave like 
children, and they will cry, preach we never so wisely 
at them. And the crying of Hungary, and the annoy- 
ance it causes to other people, will go on, we are afraid, 
until a solution is found to the problem of Central 
Europe. 

Now, what the “noble forgers” have done is to 
remind us, first, that the problem is still an urgent one, 
and secondly that the ruling classes in Hungary are still 
set on trying to solve it in the wrong way. If anyone 
doubts the urgency of the problem, he has only to read 
the articles that have appeared during the last week 
or two in the Press of the Succession States, and parti- 
cularly in Czecho-Slovakia. He may smile at extra- 
vagances, and pooh-pooh fears, but he cannot pretend 
that all this flood of accusation and threats and appeals 
means nothing. As the Times correspondent in Vienna 
put it the other day: ‘“ To speak of a reign of peace in 
Central Europe just now is as reasonable as to talk of 
peace between France and Germany during the Ruhr 
campaign, and the hatred displayed in connection with the 
franc note forgeries brings into prominence the unhealthy 
state of affairs.” That is not to say, of course, that 
there is no ground for complaint on the part of the Czechs 
or any others. There is very strong ground for com- 
plaint, not merely against Prince Ludwig Windisch- 
Graetz and his accomplices, but against the Magyar 
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oligarchy as a whole. The Prince we will not discuss 
now, while he is awaiting his trial. We can, however, 
say this—since he has said it himself in his Memoirs 
published a year or two ago—that he is a gentleman 
who has led a remarkably adventurous life, and that 
some of his adventures are not of the kind to enhance his 
reputation with honest and peaceful men, whether in 
Prague or London or Budapest. He has never concealed 
his monarchism or his irredentism. But, what is of 
greater inportance, neither have other and far more 
respectable members of the Hungarian aristocracy and 
bourgeoisie concealed their monarchism and irreden- 
tism. And many of them do not even trouble to conceal 
their sympathy with the Awakening Magyars and other 
secret or semi-secret societies of reactionaries, who 
strive for the aggrandisement of Hungary and of them- 
selves on a “ fifty-fifty ” basis. 

Here, then, are three charges against the present 
Hungarian régime. It aims at restoring the king—or 
a king, let us say, since there are two candidates in the 
field, and each has his partisans. It looks forward to the 
opportunity of violating the peace treaty and recovering 
its lost territories. It supports an oppressive rule at 
home and an inflammatory outlook abroad by Fascist 
methods of agitation, persecution and corruption. 
By way of answer to the first charge, it may be asked 
what is there wrong in the Hungarians having a king 
if they want one. Nothing—in the abstract. But we 
do not live in an abstract world, and in fact the attempt 
to enthrone a king in Budapest would probably provoke 
civil war in Hungary (since it is only some of the Hun- 
garians who want him), and would certainly set half 
Europe aflame. In short, the general welfare overrides, 
and clearly ought to override, the particular loyalties 
of the Magyar “patriots.” For nobody supposes 
that the noble forgers, or any other nobles in Hungary, 
want their king merely for the pleasure of hearing 
themselves say “ Your Majesty.” The Hapsburg 
restoration is bound up with ideas of revanche and 
irredentism. That is why the Powers exacted—and 
were justified in exacting—a pledge from the H ungarian 
Government some four years ago that there would 
be no attempt to restore a Hapsburg or any steps 
taken towards the election of a king without their 
previous consent. But, then, as to this irredentism, 
what is there criminal in the Hungarian objections to 
the Treaty of Trianon? Again, nothing—in the 
abstract. But it is absurd to suppose that bad results 
can be made good by forcible attempts to recover what 
has been lost. Hungary’s proper policy is not to cry over 
her spilt milk and to seek revenge on those who bene- 
fited by the spilling. Nor is it of any use for them to try 
to suppress her with threats and slaps. The only 
sound course is a reorganisation of the general milk 
supply. In plain words, Hungary may recover the 
substance of what she has lost, and her neighbours may 
get the advantages without the disadvantages of the 
Hapsburg Empire, by honest agreements as to the 
rights of racial and cultural minorities, and by a general 
economic union among the Succession States. 


That unhappily sounds Utopian, with the small 
States in the centre of Europe snarling at each other 
and big States, in their own supposed interests, jealously 
pursuing the policy of “ Divide et impera.” Yet, if 
peace is to be something better than an armed truce, 
and trade is to supply men’s needs instead of being the 
sport of nationalist politicians and customs officers, 
that Utopia is the goal which must be sought. In point 
of fact, a great many people are seeking it now—among 
them the Socialists and Radicals of Hungary. It is 
they, even more than the Czechs, who attack the 
oligarchy for its Fascist proclivities, its tenderness in 
dealing with Awakening Magyars, its selfishness mas- 
querading in the clothes of patriotism. And it is they 
who insist above all on the importance of democracy 






—— 


in Hungary. If we agree with them, it is not men 
from a general belief in the virtue of democratic Prine: 
ples, but because we are convinced that the democrat, 
parties in Hungary want peace and not war, econopi, 
accords and not tariff walls, and that they could tun 
the fears of their neighbours into trust. We do not s 
much sign of the star of democracy rising as yet jy 
Budapest. But we hope that Prince Ludwig Windisch. 
Graetz and his friends have given a salutary shock t, 
the reactionaries. They have certainly put Europe 
the alert. 


MEMORANDUM 44 


Kt is Lord Eustace Percy is a bold man, 
he is a case of “needs must when the dey 
drives ”’—the devil in this instance being Mr, 
Winston Churchill. One might have thought that th 
chorus of loud disapproval which greeted “ Circular 187)” 
would have deterred the Board of Education, at least fo 
some time, from any further onslaught on the social services 
which it is supposed to foster. But, so far from yielding 
before the protests of every single person who has any 
claim to speak in the cause of education, Lord Eustace 
Percy returned promptly to the attack with “ Explanatory 
Memorandum 44,” and so roused again the whole fore 
of the opposition which had been for the moment allayed 
by the temporary withdrawal of the Circular. His attitude 
is either extreme foolhardiness; or it is that weakness in 
face of Treasury pressure which we have learnt to our cost 
to associate with successive Presidents of the Board of 
Education. 

For, in all respects save one, Memorandum 44 is every 
whit as bad as Circular 1371, and in some respects it is 
positively worse. When the President, after issuing his 
Circular, met the representatives of the Local Education 
Authorities, he was driven to agree to the temporary with- 
drawal of his proposal for a change in the basis of grant aid. 
His desire to substitute block grants for percentage grants 
could not, in any case, have been realised save by legislation ; 
and it was at once obvious that there would be no chance 
of carrying such legislation in the near future. The 
mere dropping of the plan for at least a year was, 
therefore, inevitable ; and, in agreeing to it, Lord Eustace 
Percy made only a concession which public opinion had 
already taken for itself. 

But he was understood as doing far more than this 
Everyone knew that the purpose behind the proposed change 
was not increased efficiency, but a reduction in expenditure. 
Otherwise, the change of system would never have been put 
forward before the Meston Committee, appointed to study 
this very question, has issued its report. Lord Eustace 
Percy did indeed, in withdrawing his proposal for the 
time, get the Local Education Authorities to agree to# 
general endorsement of the policy of “ economy.” But 
he was generally understood as withdrawing, not merely 
the block grant plan, but at any rate the more drastic 
features of the “economy” proposals to which it ws 
designed as the means. The educational world heaved 8 
sigh of profound, and, as it now appears, premature relic! 
when the Circular was withdrawn. 

If the basis of grant aid were to be changed, the Boar 
of Education would secure the reduction in expenditur 
which it desires for the most part merely by rationing the 
various authorities. It would give them a certain amous 
to spend, and tell them to do what they could with it 
This, of course, would not finally prevent them from spent” 
ing more; but it would mean that the whole excess Wo 
fall upon the local rates, and that additions to a 
expenditure would be virtually impossible. Under 
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system the Local Authority would have, at least in theory, 
, freer hand than now in apportioning its resources among 
jval claimants; but the limitation on national grant-aid 
gould be, save for a few small exceptions, final and absolute. 
The Board is now attempting, by the terms of Memo- 
rmndum 44, to secure the same result in a different way. 
if the Local Authorities will not have a block grant for all 
grvices, a fixed limit shall be imposed, in respect of each 
grvice, on the amount they may spend with national 
gnction and help. And this limit is to be fixed at the lowest 
possible point ; for, as the Board states explicitly, “ unless 
the great majority of authorities reduce their expenditure 
in 1926-27 substantially below the amounts of the current 
jnancial year, the object of the revision wil] not be attained.” 

Obviously, such a policy implies virtually an absolute 
veto on all development. It will be hard enough for 
local Education Authorities, if they are confined within 
these limits, even to maintain their existing services 
githout a serious drop in their efficiency ; for we believe 
there is no branch of public work in which there is less 
preventable waste than the service of education. Expan- 
sion, even on a small progressive scale, will be impossible ; 
it will be out of the question even to attempt any overtaking 
of the accumulated arrears of school building and 
reconstruction in the light of modern needs and standards. 
Indeed, the Memorandum, while disclaiming the intention 
of adding to these arrears, explicitly forbids any attempt 
to reduce them. No further progress will be possible in 
ducing the size of classes; indeed, the Memorandum 
drops a broad hint that the authorities which have gone 
furthest in this direction should retrace their steps. Despite 
the erying need, no extension of secondary school accom- 
modation, much less of free places or maintenance grants, 
will be practicable. At the best, the entire educational 
service will stagnate ; at the worst it will make a decisive 
move in the wrong direction. 

There is no need to labour these points at length ; for they 
admit of no argument. Everyone knows that the intention 
with which the Fisher Act and the subsequent measures based 
upon it were framed was that there should be a steady, 
progressive growth of our system of public education, 
involving, of course, a steady and progressive increase in 
its cost. The argument then put forward against rapid 
development was that the supply of trained teachers 
could not be so expanded as to meet a sudden large increase 
in the demand, the assumption being that we should 
provide for training a progressively larger number, and 
expand our educational services constantly up to the limit 
of the supply. 

The “Geddes axe” dealt the first sweeping blow at this 
progressive policy. A drastic rationing of grants, backed 
by an uncompromising refusal to sanction new items of 
expenditure, made hay of the Fisher scheme. Then 
gadually, and especially during Mr. Trevelyan’s brief 
tem of office, education began again to escape from the 
restrictions imposed upon it, as in one case after another the 
limitations were shown to be indefensible on grounds of 
public policy, Educationists began to take heart again, 
and to plan with more hope for the future. It is hardly 
necessary, we suppose, to stress the point that efficient 
‘ervice can be got only if Local Authorities are in a position 
to plan their work for some years ahead, with a reasonable 
Ty that their expectations of grant aid will be 


Just as new plans for development were being set 
Practically on foot, came Lord Eustace Percy with his new 
axe,” and slit the thin-spun life of educational promise. 
He attempts, of course, to offer special extenuations. 
His latest Memorandum makes repeated reference to the 
‘xeeptional difficulties of this financial year, as justifying 


exceptional stringency on the part of the Board. But 
what are those special difficulties ? We do not deny, of 
course, that lower taxation has powerful attractions for 
us all. But what is there in the circumstances of this 
particular year that may not be expected to repeat itself 
in the circumstances of next year, and the year after that. 
Next year’s Chancellor of the Exchequer will be able, 
we confidently predict, to make out quite as strong a case 
as Mr. Churchill has made this year. There is always a 
strong case for spending less, as long as one counts the cost 
without regard to the benefits. But whether the case is 
strong enough depends precisely on the relation which the 
benefits bear to the cost incurred. 

On this matter we believe there is a vast preponderance 
of progressive opinion throughout the country. Whatever 
we may cut down, we must face a big increase in our 
expenditure on public education. Our elementary schools 
are not yet by any means up to the standard possible on 
the basis of modern educational knowledge; our public 
secondary schools are still at a merely rudimentary stage of 
development ; our Universities, growingly dependent on 
public money, are more and more conscious of expanding 
needs for both intra-mural and extra-mural work. The 
school leaving age is far too low; in the countryside 
especially, school-buildings are often deplorable; the 
system as a whole still makes far too little provision for 
varying needs and capacities. There is no difference 
among educationists as to the things that ought to be done. 
The only question is how soon we are prepared to do them. 
Not only must we, in all these things and in many others, 
face the prospect of increased expenditure ; we must also, 
if we are to get full value for our money, arrange for this 
expenditure on a steadily progressive basis. For all the 
various forms and stages of educational growth are closely 
connected one with another, and it is disastrously upsetting 
to have plans made, unmade, and remade, and actual 
developments started, forcibly interrupted, and then re- 
started in accordance with the vacillations of governmental 
policy. In the present Memorandum, the Board lays it 
down that all schemes involving capital expenditure, 
except when definite contractual commitments have been 
made, must be held up, even where these schemes have 
already received the sanction of the Board. Such a policy 
would clearly make it impossible for Local Authorities to 
think out their work in advance with intelligent fore- 
knowledge or to develop any balanced or coherent schemes. 


We have written of the deplorable results which would 
follow the actual operation of the Government’s policy. 
For, unfortunately, the close resemblance between Lord 
Eustace Percy’s directions to Local Education Authorities 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s corresponding orders to Local 
Health Authorities make it clear that the present economy 
campaign is the collective work of the Government as a 
whole. Nevertheless, we do not believe that it will be carried 
into effect, at any rate without such modifications as will 
really alter its fundamental character. For, when an 
essentially continuous policy of educational development 
has once been set on foot, it is by no means so easy as 
Mr. Churchill appears to imagine to go back upon it. 
Not only does the policy acquire an impetus of its own ; 
it also gains at each stage adherents who oppose a growing 
resistance to its abandonment or whittling away. And 
we believe there is now a big enough body of opinion which 
understands the indispensability of a steady and continuous 
educational policy to make it at least very difficult for any 
Government long or seriously to hold it back. 

All the same, the danger is serious; for, even if Lord 
Eustace Percy is unable in the long run to maintain his 
attitude, a great deal of harm may be done by its main- 
tenance even for a brief space of time. For with these 
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continual threats hanging over them, Local Authorities 
cannot efficiently administer the services that are in their 
charge. For this reason, it is essential that public opinion 
should not be lulled into security by the withdrawal of 
Circular 1871, but should rouse itself to a prompt and 
energetic protest against the Memorandum which has 
taken its place. 


ON LAUGHING ALOUD 


F you go to the funniest play in the world—lI assume, 
I of course, that there is such a play—or to the most 
hilarious farce that was ever produced in a cinema, 
and if you stop laughing for a moment and look round 
at the audience, you will usually find that a good many 
of them are sitting as quiet as waxworks and looking 
as if they had not even smiled for years. On Saturday 
afternoon I went to St. Anne’s Church in Soho to hear 
Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, and was feeling so cheerful 
at the end of it that, after drinking a cup of tea, I went 
into a cinema to see Mr. Harold Lloyd in College Days 
for the second time. At Mr. Lloyd’s escapades in the part 
of boob as hero I confess I find it difficult to laugh with 
decorum. To see him walking straight into a jungle of 
dangers, none of which he ever sees through those horn- 
rimmed spectacles of his till catastrophe has all but over- 
whelmed him, produces what I suppose is a comic kind of 
over excitement that, if you feel it, makes you shout 
boisterously in your seat in a fashion that would make you 
self-conscious and ashamed were it not that so many other 
people in the theatre were howling around you like beasts 
of the forest. Fun of this kind is to me as exciting as 
danger—I mean, other people’s danger. And, indeed, 
Mr. Lloyd’s fun is usually the fun of danger, and his plays 
are farcical nightmares of pain, peril and humiliation. 
Me these things incite to the rowdiest sort of ululation, but, 
suddenly becoming aware of the uproar that was coming 
out of a mouth usually inclined to silence and that mouth 
belonging to myself, I cast a glance at my neighbours 
and noticed to my alarm that several of them sat through 
it all with impassive faces, like churchgoers during an 
indifferent sermon. The grey-haired gentleman who sat 
before me never, so far as I could see, altered his expression 
of refined sadness. His shoulders never moved in a struggle 
with laughter. And, amid all the roarers that encircled 
me, I observed several of the same agelastic countenance. 
If you had taken a census of the agelasts in the house, I 
should not be surprised to be told that it included every 
tenth person present. Is it that these people never laugh, 
or that they can laugh without showing the signs of it ? 
Or is it that they are so sensitive to pain and humiliation 
that they cannot endure them even in a spectacle in which 
it is certain that everything will end happily? I know 
a lady who cannot bear to see a Harold Lloyd film, in 
which the hero is continually being knocked down, 
trampled on, having pins run into him, having his clothes 
torn from his back, being chased by bulldogs, and made 
subject to all the bludgeonings of chance. They hate all 
this as they hate cruelty to animals. And they find it 
difficult to reconcile their friendship for us with our gross 
enjoyment of the physical and mental sufferings of a 
fellow-creature. 

This, I think, is taking life too sentimentally. There 
seems to me to be a spice of cruelty in most comedy, and 
it is cruelty in which we can indulge without sin. It 
would not give me pleasure to see a man being chased by 
a bulldog in real life. Even if he were my enemy I should 
—or hope I should—pray from a position of safety for 
his escape. But in a cinema, in a book, or in an anecdote, 
a man being chased by a bulldog is to me one of the 





perenially delightful situations. So was it when my jij 
began; so is it now I am a man. Even in my infan 
I always felt a peculiar thrill of pleasure when I read oy 
of those jokes in Comic Cuts in which Jemima’s fathe 
set the bulldog on the lover. Bulldogs and bulls, indeg 
are both comic animals in fiction. I could read almost 
any story in which a fat man is chased across a field by 
a bull, and, if he has to scramble through a hedge anj 
gets his clothes torn and has afterwards to sit down anj 
pick the thorns out of himself, this adds to rather thy 
diminishes my enjoyment. Nor do I think that this king 
of enjoyment is immoral. If it is the result of delight in 
cruelty, the delight is not of the selfish kind that wou 
inflict cruelty of the same kind in real life. In laughing 
at such things we are laughing at our own fears, I, top, 
have walked in terror past strange dogs, and have had tp 
clamber through a hedge with a bull eyeing me hopefully 
a few yards away. If nobody had ever been frighteneg 
or hurt or humiliated, there would be very little riotoys 
comedy in the world. Shakespeare and Dickens wer 
not monsters, but at times they treated their comic 
characters with a violence that, had it been repeated in 
life, would have brought them into the police court. What 
could be more humiliating than the experience of Mr. 
Pickwick when, overcome with liquor, he was borne off 
on a wheelbarrow and pelted in the pound ? What greater 
terror did mortal ever endure than Mr. Winkle when he was 
chased round the Crescent in Bath in his dressing-gown 
by the jealous husband? And the humane Fielding was 
as pitiless in the misfortunes he heaped on Parson Adams. 
Nor does it seem to me reasonable to praise ourselves for 
sympathy when we enjoy the misfortunes of the heroes 
of tragedy, and to accuse ourselves of cruelty becaus 
we enjoy the misfortunes of the heroes of comedy. What 
a time Cervantes gave Don Quixote! What tossings in 
blankets, what breakings of teeth, what cracks on the 
skull! And the more these outrages are heaped on him, 
the greater (for most of us) is our pleasure. It is possible 
that a modern sensitiveness would have spared him 4 
few of his misadventures, but we should only have sub- 
stituted others for them. 

There is, of course, a gentler kind of comedy—a comet) 
free from knockabout violence—but it is rarely comet) 
at which we laugh aloud. The extravagant sort of comedy 
at which we laugh aloud is rich in such ingredients as 4 
frightened man sitting on a runaway horse, and suffering 
enough pangs and jolts to fill a lifetime. Without suffering 
and the fear of suffering there could be little comedy. 
We make a jest even of seasickness and of going to the 
dentist. Comedy is founded on the mishaps of the humat 
race. To see a man’s hat blown off and escaping aga! 
and again the eager hand of its pursuer amuses mally 
people. To see a man’s hat sat down on amuses mor. 
If skating is introduced into fiction some skater mus 
have a nasty fall, or cut a grotesque figure of fear on the 
ice if we are to be made laugh. See all the comic drawing 
on the subject of ski-ing and you will find that most « 
them are about accidents. And the more vividly thes 
things are brought home to our imaginations the louder 
we laugh. That, I think, is one reason why most of us 
laugh more loudly in a cinema or in a theatre than we do 
when reading a book. 

But there is another reason for the loud laughter of the 
cinema and the theatre. The cinema and the theatr 
enable us to laugh in company. The laughter of two peopl 
is more than twice as loud as the laughter of one, a 
the laughter of a thousand people is more than a thousat 
times as loud as the laughter of one. Laughter » 
infectious, and, when once we begin to laugh in compat! 
we find ourselves laughing aloud at jokes that, if we 
them in solitude, would scarcely move us to a smile 
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of leading doctors, scientists and public men, in order to 
deal especially with what we are coming to recognise as the 
diseases of civilisation. It is a commonplace that modern 
hygiene prolongs the life of civilised man, and has abolished 
many diseases formerly common. No sane man would 
wish to scrap our knowledge and reduce us to the helpless- 
ness of the savage. He is cursed with insects, and so might 
we be but that our sanitation controls them. Many 
parasites attack him, and he is helpless, whereas we are 
steadily increasing our defences, and gaining many more 
years of expectation of life. These triumphs are real, 
signal, invaluable, and even yet little more than begun. 
Fresh conquests are in store and at hand. 

All the more remarkable and disconcerting and significant, 
therefore, is the incidence of a number of diseases which 
are almost or wholly unknown amongst primitive peoples, 
and the worst of which are actually increasing amongst 
us, whilst the too familiar diseases of the past are disappear- 
ing. On balance, we have gained immensely, of course. 
The old diseases, as we may call them, struck hard and 
early. The mortality among infants and children was 
colossal. Typhoid and so forth carried off healthy young 
men in immensejnumbers. The new diseases strike slowly 
and in later life. We have gained on balance, but why 
have we lost at all? Surely it cannot be wrong to have 
better shelter than our ancestors, pure water, less dirt, 
fewer insects ? All these changes and many more must be 
wholly to the good. Where have we erred ? 

The pathological facts afford a probable answer. The 
diseases of civilisation are conspicuously associated with 
the alimentary tract or food canal. The dreadful enteric 
infections of the past have almost gone; our food canals 
are spared from typhoid and dysentery nowadays. But a 
large new group of diseases, of which infection by microbes 
is not the important feature, have now appeared, and it is 
the food canal that they attack. No portion of it is spared. 
As soon as one opens the modern mouth, one sees, in nearly 
every instance, evidence of dental caries, if not of pyorrhaa. 
Gastric and duodenal ulcer and cancer; intestinal consti- 
pation and cancer; appendicitis, colitis and hemorrhoids ; 
all these are widespread. Many of them are definitely 
increasing, according to all the evidence before us. 

When we suggest that they are almost new, and almost 
peculiar to civilised man, we must satisfy ourselves that 
modern methods of diagnosis would not reveal all these 
disorders if they were applied to primitive peoples. It is 
true that names change, as when surgery intervenes 
betimes and recognises appendicitis where, a few decades 
ago, the patient would have died of peritonitis, secondary 
to the original infection. But we may be absolutely 
satisfied that the main fact of contrast between primitive 
and modern peoples in this respect is arealone. The pioneer 
students, such as my late friend, the Hon. Rollo Russell, 
whose name I have frequently mentioned in these columns, 
were always met with the argument of imperfect diagnosis. 
But to-day we have copious and exact evidence, which 
cannot be explained away, from operating surgeons with 
the highest qualifications, who have practised for decades 

amongst primitive peoples, opening abdomens hundreds 
of times every year—in order mostly to tackle the results 
of tropical infections—and never seeing a case of many 
of the diseases which occur everywhere in our own country 
and keep the surgeons busy from morning till night all the 
year round. This tremendous contrast between the civilised 
and the primitive is a fact, which becomes the more salient 
the better our means of diagnosis amongst both. 

As the reader knows—for, indeed, I have argued along 
these lines in these columns during many past years— 


gm not sure that I ever laugh in an unseemly fashion when 
reading & book. Occasionally, when reading a P. G. Wode- 
house in a railway train, I have felt that the foolish con- 
tortions of my face and body must be creating a bad 
impression on my fellow-passengers, but I do not think 
that I have ever shouted or guffawed or made myself a 
itive nuisance to other people in such circumstances. 
Qne would feel self-conscious if one were the only person 
raring aloud in a company of the silent. It would seem 
indecent and verging on lunacy. And, indeed, the spectacle 
of a man enjoying a private laugh of this uproarious 
kind, and entirely surrounded by agelasts, is a rare one. 
You might travel on the railways for twenty years and 
never once see it. Yet thousands of people read funny 
hooks on railway trains. We can see by their faces that 
they are enjoying them: we occasionally hear a titter or 
s giggle; but the laughter is nearly always laughter 
suppressed—laughter struggling to escape, perhaps, but 
never allowed to do more than look out of the window. 
I think this might happen even at a Harold Lloyd film, 
if you yourself were the only person present who enjoyed it 
andall the rest of the audience were composed of agelasts, 
Amid that frozen silence your laughter would sound 
horrible. Anyone who has ever had the experience of 
finding himself laughing in a theatre at something that 
has made nobody else laugh knows how quickly he mutes 
his laughter and wishes he had waited for company. It 
islike being the only man in the audience to cheer something 
orother in a play. The lonely cheer never lasts very long. 
To go on cheering alone for a long time would be to become 
a nuisance to others, whereas, if plenty of others are 
applauding, I can go on keeping them company till my 
ams ache. Whether all these noises are necessary as 
ahibitions of pleasure is another question. Meredith, 
if 1 remember right, declared that the finest comedy 
produces, not a loud laugh, but a smile. And this is 
certainly true of some of the best comedy in the world. 
There is, for those who like both books, much louder 
laughter to be got out of 4 Bad Boy’s Diary than out 
of Pride and Prejudice. Still there is a knockabout element 
in comedy that it is difficult to appreciate soundlessly in 
company. The sounds we make in such circumstances 
are condemned by many as “ laughing through a horse- 
collar.” Laughter through a horse-collar can undoubtedly 
be very offensive. One sometimes hears this kind of 
laughter from youths and maidens in the streets—deliberate 
laughter for the love of noise and display rather than 
laughter that breaks forth under the compulsion of enjoy- 
ment. How hideous a loud laugh can be; how harsh, 
how vulgar, how unmusical! That, I fear, is what the 
people near me must be thinking when they hear me 
laughing at a Harold Lloyd film. A most offensive laugh, 
I doubt not—a gamut of strange sounds discreditable to 
the human voice, and producing I know not what horrible 
contortions of the human countenance. % 


THE NEW HEALTH SOCIETY 


INCE there are already some twenty voluntary 
health societies in this country, a very good reason 
should be forthcoming for the foundation of yet 

another. Such another, with good reason, has been 

founded, under quite exceptional auspices, and the reader 
may remember some remarks made by Lord Oxford, one 
of its founders, at the recent inaugural luncheon—as that 

us in this country eat too much meat, and children 
drink too little milk; which statements I believe to be 

‘tue and important. 
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_The New Health Society* has been founded by a group 
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De eratine! House, 46 Southampton Row, W.C. Honorary Secretary, 
Henning Subscription : £1 per annum. 


the leading name in this field is that of our own surgeon, 
Sir William Arbuthnot Lane, who has spent the greater part 
of his life dealing operatively with disorders of the large 
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bowel, peculiar to modern civilised man. He has lately 
returned from the United States, where he had been invited 
to lecture on the subject, and he is more than ever convinced 
of the importance of the argument. In that country 
many long-established kinds of disease are being wiped out. 
Tuberculosis is very rapidly declining. The principal 
risks to life now seem to be cancer and the motor-car. 
There may be a connection between these two, for the 
motor-car has practically abolished walking and has thus 
contributed to constipation, which precedes and effectively 
causes a vast number of cases of cancer of the food canal. 
Sir Arbuthnot Lane has been elected President of the New 
Health Society, and the honour was his by obvious right 
of long standing. Those of us who are responsible for the 
foundation of the new society recognise in him not only 
an original thinker in the domain of pathology, but also a 
leader of those who regard the teaching of the laws of life 
and health to the people at large as the first duty of the 
medical profession. The widespread loss of public esteem 
which the profession is suffering, thanks to the obsolete and 
obstructive efforts of the General Medical Council, may be 
made good, and more, by the efforts of the new society 
to spread the knowledge for lack of which the people 
perish. 

No attempt must here be made to suggest any restriction 
to the field of the Society’s work. In its published pam- 
phlets, which are of great general interest, it recognises the 
importance of such factors of health as sunlight and so forth ; 
but its main concern is to reduce and even abolish diseases 
of the civilised food canal which actually increase with 
the increasing prosperity and material success of civilised 
man. And, of course, there is far more than a presumption 
that our modern food habits are causally connected with the 
disasters which happen to our food canals. Food reform 
must be the principal concern of the new Society. In part, 
this will refer to the new discoveries about “‘ accessory food 
factors,”’ or vitamins, which had their origin in this country 
and which have by no means shown their influence in the 
long established dietary practice of our homes or of our 
institutions. Generally speaking, the modern student of 
dietetics can have nothing but pity and contempt for the 
dietary practice of our schools, prisons, orphanages, asylums, 
workhouses, hospitals and nursing homes. Very slowly 
indeed are they emerging from the epoch of invalid feeding 
represented by such rubbish as cornflour—a poor protein, 
notoriously defective in the important amino-acid called 
tryptophane, and arrowroot—a particularly insipid and 
impoverished form of starch. It must be remembered that 
the present generation of medical men were educated in 
the old dietetics and very little of that—a few lectures 
during the course in physiology, and scarcely an allusion 
to the subject thereafter. 


We are a long way yet from being rid of the rice pudding 
which most children very properly detest It was served 
to-day in a most luxurious hotel on the Riviera where I 
happen to be the guest of a friend, and where English tastes 
are especially considered. Fruit is a most valuable con- 
stituent of a good dietary. In England it is expensive and 
people grudge the cost. On the Riviera the most exquisitely 
fresh and delicious fruit is abundant and very cheap. It is 
served at modest establishments, but not at this, which is 
pretentious, for it is far too cheap to offer the people here— 
who have not the intelligence, nor the unvitiated palates 
which should urge them to demand it. The teaching of the 


New Health Society is thus needed in all classes ; it should 
help to save from tubercle and rickets the slum child who 
is sent to school on a breakfast of white ‘bread, margarine, 
jam and tea, entirely destitute of vitamins (unless perchance 
a trace of vitamin B may have slipped into the bread with 
‘the yeast); -and ‘the luxurious holiday maker who spends 


ee, 


thirty shillings a day on a diet guaranteed to Produce eq, 
stipation in all consumers, and cancer in no smal] Proportign 


of them. Lexs, 


Correspondence 
ITALIAN AIMS IN THE LEVANr 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw StaTESMAN. 

Str,—Your correspondent’s article on “ The Dodecanes 
under the Italians,” alludes to the “ Naval and Air base 9 
Leros,” and rightly, for there are people who believe that thi 
base is directed against another and older Mediterranean 
But there are other signs of Italian schemes for the domination 
of the Levant. On December 21 there appeared in an Atheniag 
newspaper, closely connected with the present Greek Goven, 
ment, a letter signed by a well-known Italian journalist, whon 
Athenians believe to be the mouthpiece of the Italian Legation, 
In this letter, headed “ England—Italy—Greece,” the write 
after alluding to recent attacks upon the British Naval Missig, 
to Greece in the Italian Fascist Press, asserted that “ E 
is seeking a practical hegemony in Greece,” and that “fy 
her remote and secret aims she has no interest in seeing the 
consolidation of an Italo-Greek understanding.” He adg: 
“We cannot and perhaps ought not to ask Greece to dismig 
her foreign missions “ [i.e., the British naval and police and th. 
French military missions], “* but we can demand an equivalent. 
To avoid all misinterpretations, we say at once that this 
equivalent can no longer be, as in the past, a mission for the 
reorganisation of the Gendarmerie.” In other words, this 
exponent of Italian policy desires “something more” than th 
substitution of an Italian-trained Gendarmerie for Sir Frederick 
Halliday’s British-trained police, which is so deservedly popular 
in Greece. Yet, surely, even the most excited Italian Imperialist 
would scarcely expect Greece—especially after the Cor 
bombardment and during the occupation of the Dodecanese— 
to prefer Italian to British naval instructors ! 

Thus, while Italy expends large sums on her Aegean naval 
base and Count Volpi in London is asking us to Jet Italy off her 
debt and her Premier converses amicably with our Foreign 
Secretary at Rapallo, she conducts a campaign against us ip 
Greece—a country with which we were united by the closest 
ties of friendship and interest long before modern Italy existed 
as a nation.—Yours, etc., ANTENOR. 


THE IRISH LABOUR MOVEMENT 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,— Your Irish correspondent is so generally right in hi 
diagnosis of things in this country that when he makes a sip 
it is perhaps very ungracious to say very much, but I cannot kt 
the comment made in your current issue—*“* Northern Labou, 
even if it lost its Orange bias *"—pass without absolutely repr 
diating such a misleading and false suggestion. The Municipl 
Elections are on just now,and it would be an eye-opener for you 
Irish correspondent if he would come up to Belfast and hearasi 
read the speeches of the opponents of Labour in these contests 

The Orange bias would certainly not jump to one’s notice, # 
we are fighting both Nationalist and Orange organizations. 0 
course the misconception is understandable if your correspondest 
takes his opinions from the Irish News, our local Nationaltt 
newspaper, which, simply because Labour men are fighting 
Nationalist nominees. one of whom isa publican, makesa grestfes 
because his opponent is a Protestant. We Labour men in Belfast 
are sick of this senseless Orange and Green business, and & 
doing our utmost to end it—even ‘to the extent of condemnilf 
our Armagh comrades, who are calling themselves Catholit 
Labour men. And, as Armagh is in the Northern Area, yw 
correspondent has not much justification for the phrase ths! 
caused me to write this letter. It is not true that Northe 
Labour has an Orange bias, and I hope the day is not so far of 
when there will be no excuse for Orange newspapers saymg ths: 
it has a Green bias. 

I cannot believe that your correspondent thinks that te 
Unionist Labour Party represents Labour opinion at all, as t+ 
an organisation created by Lord Carson in 1918, whose preset! 
chairman is J. M. Andrews, a mill owner. It has no olf 
connection with any political party except the official Unions 
Party, which party finances its elections and keeps its members 
leading strings,—Yours, etc., Sam Kyit- 

Grasmere, Springfield Road, Belfast. 








[We are sure that our Correspondent is fully aware of te 
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dforts of Northern Labour leaders to get rid of “ the Orange 
Green business * ; and that he was referring, in the phrase 
by Mr. Kyle, not to the organised Labour movement 

jut to the working classes generally of Northern Ireland.— 


Bo. N.S.) 
THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 
Sr,—It will be obliging if you can allow me space for a brief 
inder to the reply from the President of the National 
farmers’ Union to my letter, which I admit was somewhat 
tive. I can assure Mr. Robbins that I am not unfamiliar 
sith the work of the N.F.U., and I have good reasons for not 
wishing to depreciate that work. I believe that the future of 
sculture in this country is largely in the hands of the N.F.U. 
With their very able leaders they render invaluable service to 
the industry, and undoubtedly in their proper sphere they have 
thoroughly deserved the praise from the last Minister of Agricul- 
ture, which Mr. Robbins quotes. But, like other people, they 
suceed best when minding their own business, and I am not 
slone among those who wish them well in feeling dismayed at their 
political adventures. 
It is to be feared that if they persist in “* direct action ” in the 
political field they will sooner or later find themselves on the 
mks; and this quite irrespectively of which political party they 


rt. 
4 Robbins asks me to specify an instance of a charge of bad 
fith being made by the N.F.U. against the Government. It 
yas either Mr. Robbins himself, or one of his colleagues, who was 
recently reported as saying that the practice of breaking pledges 
given by the Government is increasing and must be stopped. 
These charges of bad faith began to be made in 1920, and no one 
can deny that the volte-face in agricultural policy performed in 
that year gave cause for complaint. But since then the farmers 
sem to have developed a habit of raising the cry, “ broken 

.” whenever a Minister announces the intention of his 
Government to adopt a particular policy, and the policy is not 
immediately carried into effect. The latest case in point is that 
ofan import duty on malting barley. Because in 1923 the Minister 
of Agriculture said that his Government hoped to impose this 
duty, the N.F.U. make this a ground for an organised attack on 
the present Minister with the object of depriving him of his 
satin Parliament. It is impossible to believe that such action 
can be in the best interests of the N.F.U., and it is to be hoped 
that in future the shoemaker will stick to his last.— Yours, etc., 

§ Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. E. E. WELBY-EVERARD. 


Miscellany 


A SCIENTIFIC THEORY OF ART“ 


R. RICHARDS’ book on Literary Criticism has 
M attracted a good deal of attention. It is an 
original book, and his position is well worth 
txamining. Of the answers that men have suggested to 
the question, What is Art? his is surely one of the 
strangest. He holds that in all critical remarks the 
tential part—the part that does something more than 
excite emotions—is really a statement about certain 
physical and physiological changes. When I say to you, 
“This is beautiful,” I may intend to excite you; but I 
may also intend to secure your assent to a judgment of 
merit; and if so, says Mr. Richards, there is nothing to 
which my words can refer except changes in my brain and 
nervous system. This is very odd. And what is even 
odder is that when you have read his book you will have 
a2 uneasy feeling that this theory may have something in 
tt, You will have this feeling for the following reason. 

Mr. Richards’ general approach to art, and especially 
‘o literature, is unusually sympathetic and infectious. 
Here at last is someone the very tone of whose voice makes 
tt certain that he is moved by an inner conviction, which 
Snot merely an affair of the head, that beauty is significant 
and art important, not as things to be appraised by con- 
tolsseurs and exploited by hedonists, but as the very stuff 
ind texture of life. What a contrast to most theorists 





ceaat ha “we ; 
in ma of Literary Criticism. By 1. A. Richards. Kegan 


who, however intelligent and high-minded, convince you 
that in some fundamental way they simply do not know 
what they are talking about! Not that Mr. Richards 
communicates any brilliant new ideas, any sudden light 
on the dark places of criticism. But the detail of his 
attempts to show that only on his theory can our puzzles 
be cleared up derives a cumulative plausibility from the 
quality of his general convictions. The rightness of their 
spirit makes the explanation seem to work, Then we 
remember that common sense is often wrong; that the 
common-sense answer, for instance, to the question what 
tables and chairs really are can’t possibly be right. So 
why, merely because it insults common sense, should we 
boggle at a theory of art which is obviously the work of 
someone who knows what he is talking about? 

When, as happens every day, we reject the views of the 
man who knows what he is talking about, it is because 
we can see that he is subjected to forces that render his 
theorising about his subject-matter peculiarly liable to 
distortion. Thus the arguments of politicians or of officials 
about the good of the country are suspect ab initio; we 
know there is a disturbing factor, different in each case, 
which is likely to make them invent fallacious arguments 
to bolster up their convictions. I think we can detect a 
similar factor in Mr. Richards’ position. It is, in a word, 
the determination to be scientific at all costs. 

Suppose you feel eagerly and strongly both that art is 
important in the way indicated, and that scientific method 
is the only really respectable thing in the world to-day. 
Your problem will then be to provide a scientific justifica- 
tion for your feelings about art, and it will be tempting 
to set about it in the following way. By disregarding 
everything except quantities that can be measured, the 
physicist succeeds in giving an explanation of such familiar 
objects as tables and chairs, which is satisfactory because 
it brings them and the starry heavens under the same 
laws. Does not this suggest that the clue to all the 
phenomena of life may lie in applying this method 
throughout? Anyhow, let us try it on the esthetic 
experience, that supreme manifestation of life; the proof 
of the pudding will be in the eating. First, then, we 
observe that to every complex mental event there 
corresponds a system of which all the parts are in fact 
things that can be measured; there is an external stimulus, 
there is a particular configuration of responses in the 
nervous system and brain, and there is the resultant 
action; these three elements correspond respectively to 
thoughts, feelings and emotional adjustment of the 
organism to environment. Since the former can _ be 
measured and the latter cannot, we will consider nothing 
but the former. This at once gives us a _ scientific 
psychology. That only one other step is required for a 
scientific esthetics is shown by considering such a 
phenomenon as “Me reading King Lear.” Psychology is 
concerned solely with the connection between the black 
marks on the paper, the movements in my brain and 
nerves, and the resultant adjustment of my organism. 
But exsthetics has to explain an additional fact, namely, 
why I attach importance to that adjustment, why I call 
it a tragic catharsis; in other words, a definition of value 
is required. The substitution just described yields a 
definition of value as follows. We shall call experiences 
valuable in proportion as the system of measurable things 
which psychology studies is well organised; to say that 
one experience is superior to another will merely mean that 
it is more of a system in the above sense. Thus at one 
stroke the closeness of the connection between art and 
life is explained. Our feeling that what matters in life 
is the organisation of the individual for freedom, with the 
least thwarting of his most important impulses, turns out 
to be strictly the same thing as our feeling that, in great 
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art, we have the supreme example of perfect organisation 
and perfect freedom. We shall, in short, never under- 
stand why Shakespeare is a great artist until we recognise 
that the only relevant difference between him and me is 
that my neural responses are less well organised. 

Instead of trying to criticise this theory at the level 
of common sense let us take Mr. Richards’ own ground— 
that the proof of the pudding is in the eating. Now the 
most careful mastication reveals no trace of an ingredient 
which surely ought to be there if the pudding is to be the 
sort of pudding he thinks it is. I mean the deductive 
ingredient. The pudding concocted by the physicists— 
their highly abstract universe of “ intervals ” and electrons 
—is what it is in virtue of being a closed system, with 
every part mathematically deducible from every other 
part; that is what makes it a comprehensive and satis- 
factory explanation of the phenomena. Contrast Mr. 
Richards’ explanation of his phenomena. The most his 
substitution-method can do is this: if he wants to make 
it probable that certain results will generally follow from 
certain stimuli, then these substitutions may, in this 
particular field, give a rule by observing which he might 
make such conclusions more probable than they would 
otherwise have been. In other words, it is certain that 
Mr. Richards’ theory cannot be scientific in the sense of 
proceeding by rigorous mathematical demonstrations ; 
at best it can only be an empirical affair of inductions, 
designed to make something probable. Does not this 
suggest that he must have made some initial mistake as 
to what a scientific theory is? No doubt; but connected 
with this is a more fundamental mistake about what he 
wants to explain. Clearly you can’t explain why the 
place of art in the scheme of things is a supreme one, unless 
your explanation throws light on the intrinsic nature of 
the scheme of things. But you can’t possibly do that, 
if your theory is scientific in the sense of being a system 
of rigorous deductions; for such systems—physics is the 
supreme example—are rigorous precisely in virtue of 
telling us nothing whatever about the ultimate nature of 
the phenomena studied ; they tell us not what things are, 
but how things work. Here at last I think we have the 
source of Mr. Richards’ mistake. Why, since he sets out 
to explain why art is important, does he not see that 
any theory must be one which throws light on the intrinsic 
nature of things? The only motive I can suggest as 
sufficiently potent to mask from him something so obvious 
is the determination to be scientific at all costs. And 
once he has thus jumped at the idea that a scientific 
explanation of the importance of art is possible, the next 
mistake naturally follows; he fails to notice that his 
explanation, which seems to be on scientific lines, is not 
really scientific at all. At every point the process is the 
same as that by which the politician bolsters up his 
convictions. 

So our intuition that Mr. Richards knows what he is 
talking about need not frighten us into accepting his 
doctrine. We, who agree with him emotionally, can still 
hold, if our leanings are mystical, that art is important 
because it somehow reveals the ultimate nature of things, 
Or, if our leanings are rational, we can still hold that 
“This is beautiful” means that a certain unanalysable 
property, intrinsic value, belongs to a complex whole 
in which we are intimately and vitally concerned, and 
which it is our duty as theorists to analyse. Mr. Richards’ 
obvious failure to do anything like justice to these positions, 
a certain complacency in his attack on their concealed but 
formidable batteries, confirms our sense that he must 
have made some initial mistake. It would be interesting 
to probe the mistake further. Personally I incline to 


think that he is really a mystic @ rebours, just as some 
people are inverted snobs. 


JOHN FRANKLIN. 
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MAN 


HE feathers in a fan 

are not so frail as man ; 

the green-embosséd leaf 
than man is no more brief. 
His life is not so loud 
as the passing of a cloud ; 
his death is quieter 
than harebells, when they stir. 
The years that have no form 
and substance are as warm, 
and space has hardly less 
supreme an emptiness. 
And yet man being frail 
does on himself prevail, 
and with a single thought 
can bring the world to naught, 
as being brief he still 
bends to his fleeting will 
all time, and makes of it 
the shadow of his wit. 
Soundless in life and death 
although he vanisheth, 
the echo of a song 
makes all the stars a gong. 
Cold, void, and yet the grim 
darkness is hot with him, 
and space is but the span 
of the long love of man. 

HumpBert Wott. 


Music 


MUSICIANS OR “STARS”? 


AST week at a luncheon given by the Nation 
Sunday League to Sir Landon Ronald to mati 
the inauguration of a series of Sunday afternoon 
orchestral concerts at the Palladium, Mr. J. R. Clyne 
and the Secretary of the National Sunday League, Mr. 
Henry Mills, referred to the fact that there were at presett 
no orchestral concerts on Sunday afternoons in London, 
although some years ago there used to be regular Sunday 
orchestral concerts both at the Albert Hall, under 50 
Landon Ronald, and at the Queen’s Hall, under Sir Henry 
Wood. The Queen’s Hall series stopped, partly for financial 
reasons, no doubt, and also probably because Sir Henry 
Wood and his orchestra were both rather stale and jaded 
with playing too much and rehearsing too little. Nothing 
wearies musicians and conductors more than being ©0 
stantly called upon to give mediocre performances 0! 
hackneyed programmes. The economic pressure W 
calls for the maximum of performances at the minimu® 
of expense is the slow, but certain, murderer of art, and 
thus ultimately the producer of public _indifferenc 
for the people naturally end by saying: “If this 1s att, 
it is too boring to be tolerated, we'll have none of it, 
Sir Henry Wood, being a true musician, has not wearied 
of music, although he has been conducting for 4 quartet 
of a century, and so we find him coming forward and - 
for a rehearsal fund to be established so as to enable 
to give better performances, knowing that if he = 
improve the quality of his orchestral concerts by a 
five per cent., he would end by increasing the size . 
audiences probably by fifty per cent. As an exam 
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of what extra rehearsing would do we may take last 
y's concert, when Miss Myra Hess played the 


ame year as Don Giovanni. Miss Hess gave a really 
jst-rate performance of this beautiful work. Modern 
musicians insensitive to the forms of the past might be 
excused for thinking that this music was artificial and 
nechanical (apart from the beauty of its themes which 
«en the most dull-witted could not deny) if they heard 
it played by @ superficial intelligence—just as a modern 
iterary critic might think the verse of Racine cold and 
wtificial after the dithyrambs of Swinburne. But no 
qusician who thought so, after hearing Miss Hess’s really 
yequtiful performance, alive to the last semi-quaver and 
with an exquisitely proportioned rubato which 
vealed the amazing expressiveness of this lovely work 
in every bar—no musician, hearing this performance 
ud thinking that the A major concerto contained a single 
iar of mere mechanical artifice, could hope to escape 
aposure as a complete idiot. On the other hand, he might 
ive found himself making the mistake of criticising 
Miss Hess for giving herself too free a hand, for it was 
tansparently clear that the orchestra could not play up 
t her standard. If she had played less well, if she had 
ven a less free and expressive and sensitive rendering, 
had been less ambitious, more metrical and less rhythmical, 
the deficiencies of the orchestra would not have been so 
notable; but I have yet to learn that the artist should 
sim at a safe mediocrity. 
Apart from the fact that the strings of the New Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra are intrinsically weak, a first-rate ensemble 
hetween soloist and orchestra requires more rehearsals than 
ae at Sir Henry Wood’s disposal; also I rather fear that 
wr modern orchestral players are under the illusion that 
they can play all this old music perfectly well at sight. So 
they can, as far as the notes go, but that is not far, in fact it 
s very short of far. It was pitiful to hear the strings 
srambling over their phrases on Saturday afternoon. The 
strings seem to think they have done all that need be 
wsked of them if none of the notes falls under their desks. 
Toask of them perfect ensemble and the phrasing of—well 
not of a Casals or a Suggia, but shall we say of an Albert 
Sammons, is apparently like asking each of them for five 
hundred pounds. The reply to the latter inquiry would 
be, “We haven’t got it.” But I maintain that a fiddler in 
« London Symphony orchestra who cannot play as well as 
Mr. Albert Sammons ought to be earning his living in the 
Coliseum orchestra. And I hope these remarks will be 
tad by the secretary of the Musicians’ Union, whom I had 
the pleasure of sitting next to at the luncheon given to Sir 
landon Ronald; for he seemed to me—if I may say so 
ofa practical musician who knows a great deal more than 
Ido—to have a genuine professional pride in maintaining 
and raising the standard of orchestral playing. 
Sir Landon Ronald made an admirable speech, during 
which he referred to the fact that after fourteen years of 
Successful Sunday afternoon orchestral concerts at the 
Royal Albert Hall, he was turned out to make way for that 
modern artistic pest, the International Celebrity Concert. 
I have never mentioned this matter publicly before,” 
said Sir Landon Ronald, “ but I consider that I was shame- 
treated.” Well, whatever may be the rights and 
“tongs of the case, we cannot, without hypocrisy, condemn 
Proprietors of the Albert Hall for trying to make 
eT money—if that is the reason they got rid of 
Landon Ronald and his orchestra, and embraced the 


artistic visages of Messrs. Lionel Powell and Holt and 

If musical 6 stars.”’ 

P You can draw ten thousand people to hear a singer and 
os or a singer and a violinist, it is obviously more 
© than when you have to pay an orchestra of 





Mozart Concerto No 23 in A major, the one written in the . 


seventy or more musicians. But the question is: can you 
draw them? Obviously not without the help of the Press 
in creating quite fictitious values by the power of suggestion, 
of publicity paragraphs and sensational headlines. If I 
were Lord Beaverbrook I would make Messrs. Lionel 
Powell and Holt pay five hundred guineas every time the 
name of Madame Tetrazzini was mentioned in the Daily 
Express. But actually Lord Beaverbrook is the last man 
to wish the public to be gulled in this way, for it is gulling 
the public when these enormous headlines are given to a 
singer like Madame Tetrazzini, who as an artist is not to be 
mentioned in the same breath with, for example, Casals, 
who gets none of these flaming headlines. But fate on this 
occasion seems to be favouring musicians like Sir Landon 
Ronald, whose lives are devoted to the cause of music, 
rather than the showmen, for the public seems to be 
realising that one of Sir Landon Ronald’s orchestral 
concerts at the Palladium is worth a dozen “ Tetrazzini ” 
concerts at the Albert Hall. The last two Sundays have 
found the Palladium sold out, while in the Albert Hall 
there was only toomuchroom. It is true that Messrs. Lionel 
Powell and Holt have been unlucky. Twice, recently, their 
great ‘‘ star,”” Madame Tetrazzini, has failed them. On the 
Sunday before last there was a ridiculous scene when she 
suddenly appeared on the platform and with tears embraced 
her locum tenens, Miss Paikin, and declared that she, 
Tetrazzini, was unable to sing a note. Last Sunday Mr. Joseph 
Hislop, a tenor recently returned from South America, was to 
sing. I have never heard Mr. Hislop, but I believe he is quite 
good ; however, he is in the process of being boomed into 
a “ star,” but the “ star” failed to materialise on Sunday, 
and that sound tenor, Mr. Maurice D’Oisly took his place, 
and our great publicity merchants failed lamentably to 
make capital out of this third contretemps. Probably their 
nerve failed them, otherwise how can one account for such 
an opportunity lost? Surely a dummy Mr. Hislop, leading 
a wife and ten stuffed children, could have marched on the 
stage and each child could in succession have pointed to 
Daddy’s frost-bound throat. Daddy could have emitted 
one groan and then trooped off the stage with his family, 
and the whole audience would have wept profusely. Next 
time Mr. Hislop appeared the Albert Hall would have been 
sold out. I am not criticising Mr. Hislop. It would be 
outrageous if a singer could not be indisposed without 
subjecting himself to mockery, but I am only pointing out 
how this stunt publicity, “ star ’-boosting process exposes 
genuine musicians to ridicule and may in the end do them 
serious financial harm. In any case it declasses them as 
serious artists. W. J. TuRNER. 


Art 


“DAUGHTER OF CHAOS 
AND ETERNAL NIGHT” 


HE exhibitions of the London Group occupy here a 
position—though fortunately not an area—com- 
parable to that once taken in Paris by the Salon 

d’Automne. They include work by most of the painters 
in this country whose work is not actively distasteful to an 
educated taste. These few, these happy few, this band of 
brothers, can hardly be sufficiently praised in comparison 
with the multitudinous army of barbarians whose activity 
fills the exhibitions of the Royal Academy, the R.S.B.A., and 
most of the London galleries. In the criticism of literature 


certain standards can be taken for granted ; you can suggest 
that a book by Mr. Arnold Bennett or Mr. Bernard Shaw 
is faulty in style or construction without explaining each 
time that even their worst work is in a quite different category 
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to the best work of an A. S. M. Hutchinson or a William 
Le Queux. But there must be a hundred persons who have 
an educated taste in literature to every one who has such 
in painting. No English painter, certainly no good one, 
enjoys the wide celebrity of Mr. Bennett and Mr. Shaw. 
In the criticism of visual art you can take nothing at all for 
granted. Intelligent opinion about Mr. Epstein’s ‘‘ Rima” 
may be divided—it seems to me an honourable and decora- 
tive, though not very important, piece of work. But 
numbers of people with pretensions to culture have been 
found to object to it “‘ because it is not like life” —this after 
pious pilgrimages, probably, to Pisa and Chartres, not to 
speak of years of constructive criticism by such writers as 
Mr. Roger Fry and Mr. Clive Bell. 

It is necessary, then, to state that the painters of the 
London Group and those of the Royal Academy are in 
pursuit of different quarries, and the methods they employ 
are usually as different as those of big game hunters and 
tame pigeon shooters. (There are a few London Group 
exhibitors who would be more at home in Burlington House, 
and one A.R.A. who obviously is more at home in the London 
Group.) Also that a gift for describing enjoyable landscapes 
and ladies, such as many Academic painters possess, seems 
to me to contribute in itself no more to the value of their 
pictures than the fact that they do not eat peas with a knife 
or beat their wives. I take the London Group, then, as 
representative, though not inclusive, of all English painters 
properly intent upon producing works of art. What effect 
does the Exhibition make? So well-intentioned, so hard- 
working, so obviously serious and sincere, are almost all the 
artists who exhibit there, that one hesitates to say. They are 
not only honest citizens, like the R.A.’s, but honest artists. 
If the French Academy’s Prix de vertu were open to English- 
men, surely some of these painters would deserve it, by 
their perseverance in the face of every difficulty including 
an indifferent, or sometimes mocking, public. But it is art 
not morality, results, not intentions, that I am concerned 
with here. And how fortunate seemed a few Philistines at 
the Private View who were extracting sincere entertainment 
from the mild deformations in which most members of the 
Group indulge; how enviable the inexperience that led 
them to exclaim “‘ Did you ever sce anything like it?” in 
front of some picture that I had seen things like, at every 
exhibition of the London Group that I can remember. For 
most of the work exhibited seemed to me devastatingly dull. 

One has the less hesitation in confessing this because 
dulness is not ill thought of in England. Mr. Galsworthy is 
one of our most popular novelists. Call an artist a charlatan, 
a climber, or a fumiste, and his reputation suffers. But our 
best critics never call any work dull: it is not a criticism 
that carries any weight. This is one more effect, I think, of 
that fruitful confusion of aesthetics and morality which 
lies behind so much English criticism. Dulness is not a vice 
of the wicked—it is a drawback of the virtuous. Usually 
it is not deliberate. You cannot blame the bore as you 
blame the drunkard and the thief. Moreover, apart from 
morality, the dull artist does not endanger our self-respect. 
Terrified of having the confidence trick played upon us, we 
prefer a painter who could take nobody in, to one who 
might win from us admiration by means that afterwards 
seemed illegitimate. The history of the arts contains the 
most alarming stories of aesthetic pickpockets, men who 
have tricked a whole generation by sleight of hand. The 
most offensive artists have always been the flashiest ones. 
Yet is there not something Boeotian in a critical attitude 
based on “Safety First” ? 

But what does one mean by “ dull”? Perhaps “ prosaic’’ 
would be a better word. In the old days when the painter 
was largely a purveyor of information, he could afford to be 
prosaic. You were studying the architecture of Louvain or 
the tactics of Marengo? Prout or Vernet came to your 





ee 


assistance. You wanted to know what a Beefeater look, 
like, or what Tennyson wanted to look like ? Millais ap 
Watts were there to tell you. But the London Group 
painters are not greatly interested in giving informatig, 
They perceive that this is no longer an important part ¢ 
the artist’s job, and never was the essence of it. 
therefore, they cease to be reporters, and set out to be poet, 
But too often their pictures do not sing. These are jn good 
taste, the sentiments are not sentimental, the grammar ané 
prosody are correct. But they do not move one as poems 
and pictures should. Either the painter does not succeed 
transporting us into the world of his imagination, or thy 
world, when entered, turns out not to be very interesting o 
convincing. We do not stand before these pictures caught 
in the shock of surprised delight. 

One must admit that surprisingness is frequently ; 
quality that does not last. Pictures that appear sensation, 
in an exhibition and crush their quieter neighbours, oftey 
wear very ill, and the integrity of most of the Lond» 
Group painters is shown by their preferring to paint picturs 
that will probably look better upon our walls than they 
do in the Exhibition. At a large show, the unobtrusive 
work which insinuates itself gradually into our affection 
must be at a disadvantage. But the refusal to épater iss 
negative virtue, and in this country not a rare one. One 
even feels a certain gratitude to the rare painters of the 
Group who have courage and vitality enough to be vulgar. 
No one wishes a budding Cézanne to imitate Mr. Bateman, 
admirable as the latter is. But I wish so many of or 
painters did not disdain to make up in charm, elegance or 
wit, for what they lack in majesty and lyricism. We cannot 
all be Poussins or Braques. Moreover, some of the most 
important contemporary painters do not exercise such 
austerity—Matisse and Picasso, for instance, have not 
been afraid to be either witty or charming; nor are Mr. 
Duncan Grant and Mr.Sickert, as their work in this Exhibition 
shows. A reformer needs, perhaps, to be something of a 
Puritan, but I think the time has come when the protestants 
of paint might allow themselves and us a little innocent 
enjoyment. 

The depressing effect of the present London Group 
Exhibition is certainly largely due to the parsimonious 
contributions of the leading artists in it. Mr. Sickert only 
shows one picture, though that is a good one; Mr. Grant 
and Mrs. Bell only a couple of decorative cartoons, very 
lovely, but not very suitable for such a show. Mr. Gertler 
exhibits nothing at all, and Mr. Dobson only drawings. 
It is a regrettable fact that as soon as an artist gains deservet 
appreciation, circumstances are apt to force him to keep his 
best work for individual exhibitions. Mr. Paul Nash's 
“Still Life” is a very pleasing picture, better, I think, tha» 
anything he has previously exhibited with the Group, 
and Mr. Matthew Smith’s large “ Nude” shows that he, to, 
does not stagnate. Other pictures that emerged by reaso! 
of some vividness or individuality of vision are the work al 
Mr. Barne, Mr. Douglas Davidson, Mr. Penrose, Mr. Cedri 
Morris, and Mr. Banting. And I liked two rather Cubist 
pictures in a delicate colour-scheme by Monsieur Pareste 
(These wicked foreigners are not frightened of being 
charming.) The sculptors were very insufficiently rept 
sented. a 

I may add that at the “Seven and Five” Societys 
exhibition in Bruton Place there are some lively picture, 
particularly a small “Still Life” by S. Fedorovitch, Mr. Sidnes 
Hunt’s “‘Summer Song,” and several works by Mr. Bes 
Nicholson. It is too soon to speak of these artists with ab} 
certainty—I am not sure that Mr. Nicholson has done more 
than discover an appetising recipe—but at least : 
pictures seem to result from an impulse, and not bp 1 
self-imposed obligation to show up @ “version 7° 
particular date. RayMOND MoprtiMet. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


BERNARD FAY’S Panorama de la Littérature 
M Contemporaine (Simon Kra, Paris) is a little 
® book which I recommend to those who want to 
se contemporary French literature in perspective. It is an 
esay rather than a book, yet his subject is, of course, a large 
me. I admire M. Fay’s work, its lively condensation, its 
gnelusive directness, its shrewdness; although his point of 
view is not the same as mine. He trusts tendencies which 
| distrust, tolerates literary qualities which irritate me, 
ghile considering others commonplace which I hold to be 
important. Obscurity seems to me a literary defect ; mys- 
tiasm nearly always pretentious and insincere; Catholicism 
a capitulation. When I add that the literature of the 
ivate dream nearly always strikes me as trivial and 
childish, though it may achieve moments of beauty, 
¥. Fay will have no difficulty in placing his present 
qitic; and my readers will feel no surprise that I have 
not often been able to give a cordial welcome to young 
-war writers. Yet M. Fay’s book is one of the few 
at of criticism I have read recently which I shall 
ae. * * * 
Although the above confession is as candid as I can 
make it in a few words, I am not entirely easy in my mind 
ing my attitude towards the new literature. I know 
[do not understand the young thoroughly enough to 
justify concluding positively that they have discovered and 
are discovering nothing of much value. I only have a 
strong “ feeling ” that they are wrong, but a similar strong 
“feeling” in my seniors I found quite easy, in my own 
youth, to discount. M. Fay has helped me to understand 
les jeunes, who are first cousins to our young, by showing 
how they got where they are. He has sketched their 


pedigree. 
ck + ok 


French prose by tradition is an admirable instrument for 
making a man understood by his fellows; it is eminently 
weial, utilitarian and intellectual. Each generation of 
French writers has helped to make it more exact and 
logical. French prose, says M. Fay, formed itself while 
France was centralised ; romantic prose was born out of 
the Revolution. ‘* France,” he adds, “ accepted Roman- 
titism because it gave the individual a new means de jouir 
de soi-méme and of defending himself against the outside 
world... . Romanticism made discoveries of inestimable 
value. After two centuries of analytical and logical poetry 
itintroduced into France religious poetry.” The poet now 
became a magician, prophet, seer, in his own and others’ 
eyes. Hugo at first was a grandiloquent, sonorous, social 
poet. He lacked spiritual culture and inner life, but later 
he developed a kind of mysticism of the word: “ Hugo 
om Punité du monde, dont le poéte est le centre vibrant.” 
oetry was a mass of words; words were realities; God 
was a word : 

Car le mot c’est le Verbe et le Verbe c’est Dieu. 
The Parnassians who followed M. Fa¥ passes over as 
umimportant. There was an emptiness to fill and they 
did not fill it. It was left for Baudelaire to deepen the 
spiritual life which found expression in French poetry of the 
period, without, however, changing its forms and diction. 

* * * 


Tam condensing what is already condensed in the book. 
t is inevitable, though it makes it more difficult to 
recognise M. Fay’s brief definitions of writers and tendencies. 
I want, however, to call a halt here and draw attention 
to the fact that though the romanticism of Hugo may 
repulsive and contemptible to the exponents of the 
he ern movement, and to M. Fay himself, the debt of 
w* Jeunes to Hugo is here admitted. It is larger even, 
m my opinion, than M. Fay thinks and certainly than they 
Would like to admit. Their own rhetoric is revolutionary 
different from Hugo’s, but their extravagant wordiness 
combined with prophetic arrogance, is precisely what 
s an unsympathetic critic like myself. It does not 
ne any difference that their images may be brutal, 
yiction slangy and their rhythms broken, the mysticism 

8 again in full swing. M. Fay’s book, coupled 








with my own observations, convince me that the chief mark 
of post-war literature in both countries is its Romanticism ; 
not un nouveau, but now un vieux moyen de jouir de soi- 
méme et de se défendre contre le dehors, only carried to-day 
to the point of severing nearly all connection with what ts 
without. But to continue. 

* * * 

We next come to Rimbaud. “ He is responsible for what 
has happened since.”’ (I quote M. Fay, who thinks him even 
greater as a man than as a poet, though it is well to remember 
that, from the romantic point of view, this is no antithesis ; 
since, according to that point of view, because he was what 
the Germans call a “ God-struggler”’ he was also a great 
poet.) It takes little time to read all Rimbaud has written, 
but a long time to understand him. I believe I have read 
all, but I have understood very little. With my dark lantern 
and jemmy I can sometimes break into an obscure poem in 
my own language, but the difficulty of mastering, say, a 
Gerard-Hopkins-cum-Eliot poet in a foreign tongue is too 
much forme. AllI can say is that in reading Rimbaud I am 
often aware that I am in the presence of genius, and if I 
have some Frenchman to back me up whom I respect, I am 
often willing to assert that such and such a poem is wonderful. 
M. Berrichon’s Rimbaud, le poéte and Mr. Edgell Rickword’s 
Rimbaud: the Boy and the Poet (Heinemann, 12s. 6d. 
have helped me. After Mr. Robert Bridges includ 
**O Saisons, O Chateaux” in his fastidious anthology, I was 
prepared to swear that that was a perfect lyric. do not 
pretend, however, to have an opinion on Rimbaud’s poetry 
worth imparting, but from the point of view of the subject 
we are now discussing, I can assent to several things in M. 
Fa¥’s account of him. His poems “are not born of contact 
with things, and they do not aim at reproducing them, 
as had all that had been imagined by poets up till then ; 
they issue from a place where there are no things, but 
only desires” . . . ‘‘ Rimbaud plants himself in the world 
within him, he speaks only of and for himself” . . . “He 
has smashed eloquence, discovered new kinds of images and 
comparisons, taught a new melody, and, above all, animated 
all that with an immense ambition: the will to repulse the 
exterior world—the enemy which must be conquered.” 
After a brief literary career of nihilistic and ferocious indi- 
vidualism he threw up writing, engaged in commerce in 
Africa and died young. No one who has read what he 
left behind will be surprised to learn that before his death 
he was received into the Church of Rome. Man cannot 
long assert successfully his private world against the world 
outside; that “* immense ambition ” leads either to madness 
or to submission to authority, and then the more thorough- 
going the authority the better for such self-centred victims 
of that fruitless effort. No one ever tried more desperately 
than Rimbaud to live alone, completely alone, in his own 
inner chaos. 

* * * 

The next influence considered is that of Mallarmé, 
whose object was to purify poetry of all interests except the 
esthetic one. This also implies withdrawal from the big, 
common world. Very little of the traditional store of great 
poetry is purely wxsthetic in its appeal; just as very few of 
the world’s famous pictures are independent of the interest 
of representation and of emotions not strictly esthetic. He 
wished to use words not primarily to convey a meaning 
but to convey a poetic mood. Words in his technique 
ceased to be symbols with a fixed meaning—of course the 
meaning of words is always modified by context, still 
traditional writers have always used words as more or 
less stable symbols—and became allegories with a 
value which might be different for each writer. Some of 
our own modern poets follow him. When Miss Edith Sitwell 
compares the dripping rain to “ wooden stalactites,” the 
image calls up in the mind an object like a tent peg. This 
is not her intention. The word “* wooden” has a private 
meaning for her. She is using it to describe some quality 
of light she has noticed; just as in the same poem she 
speaks of the light “creaking” and “whining.” Mallarmé 
taught that a poet had a right to a private language of his 
own, but language which is only understood by the person 
who uses it is, of course, not language at all. Next week I 
shall continue to follow M. Fay’s pedigree of post-war 
literature. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Fernande, By W. B. Maxwe tt. Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 


The Sinner That Repented. By Liz1an Arnotp. Butterworth. 
%. 6d. 
School Fees. By Artuur Mortimer. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


Elnovia. By Grorrrey Faser. Illustrated by Grorcr Mor- 
row. Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 


They Want Their Wages. By Harry CoLinDALe. 
Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 


Broadcast. By Jonn Mackwortu. 


Cobbler, Cobbler, By C. Henry WarReEN. 
7s. 6d. 


Mr. Maxwell is an admirable novelist with a heart of gold 
and feet of clay. Indeed, it would be reasonable to argue 
that the feet are of clay because the heart is of gold ; the kindness 
is the weakness. Mr. Maxwell is kind to his characters and 
kind to his readers. He has exceptional powers of harrowing 
the latter by maltreating the former; and when he is content 
to give those powers free play (as in The Devil’s Garden or 
In Cotton Wool) he is at his artistic best ; but too often the 
kindness comes in and ruins everything. Give him but the least 
excuse to reward the beggar-maid with the prince, or the 
swineherd with the princess, and he will barter the tragic fact 
for a mess of Mendelssohn and meringues. Fernande is an 
example of this fatal goodness. It is a remarkable novel— 
certainly one of the most remarkable novels of the past year ; 
but it ought to be far better even than it is. Essentially, 
it is a tragedy. Its lines are tragic; its inspiration is tragic ; 
its heroine is a tragic heroine. But it is tidied up, and let down, 
with a vulgarly happy ending—vulgar, because the happiness 
is associated with oh ! such a lot of money. 


Fernande herself is a character heroically conceived and 
planned. We see her first as the wife (but she isn’t really 
the wife) of Cyril Faulkner, who has many vices ; he gambles, 
drinks, pilfers and edits a weekly paper. The good-looking 
scamp who is nobody’s enemy but bis friends’ cannot, of course, 
be called a new acquaintance ; but Mr. Maxwell's vitality lends 
substance even to Cyril. To Cyril, editor, enters Eric Bowen, 
literary aspirant. Cyril bullies him, befriends him and takes 
him home to Fernande. Now Eric—and this really is almost a 
new idea—is a literary aspirant without literary talent. We 
are very soon told that he cannot write; we very soon see that 
what he can do is to get on. And Fernande helps him. The 
relationship between these two is, in the early pages, a work of 
perfect art ; every detail of it is true and vivid. It is a relation 
platonic and romantic; the woman, tired and soiled with a 
hundred makeshifts, ignominies and disappointments, rejoices 
in the worship of an innocent and amiable boy; the boy, 
warned off the approach of passion by his loyalty to the beloved’s 
reputed husband, is content to worship, to be guided, to be 
controlled. Obviously, such a state of things cannot last; as 
the boy becomes a man, and a prematurely and too easily 
successful man, he turns from worshipper to critic; and the 
goddess, in intimacy, reveals her exasperating imperfections. 
But the bond of affection holds; and the characterization of 
Fernande continues to be exact. She is not good, she is not 
bad ; she is a feverish bundle of impulses, loyalties, jealousies 
and fears; she is beautiful, she is plain; she is radiant, she is 
shrewish ; she can be a cat to the soaring Eric, but not a rat to 
the sinking Cyril; she has her abyss of woe, and her point of 
pride: she is human. Mr. Maxwell here holds, in his capable 
hands, all the material of tragedy. 

Now mark him, how he will undo himself. Having trans- 
ferred Eric to the service of a millionaire, he gives that million- 
aire a daughter, Ruth—not a dashing beauty, but the possessor 
of kind eyes. A marriage has been arranged, and will shortly 
take place; but, before conferring upon Eric his daughter's 
hand and a partnership in the millions, the millionaire makes 
the condition that Fernande must be entirely and ruthlessly 
renounced, Eric, who has not so far been represented as a 
mere cad, would in real life have replied: ‘‘ Nonsense! Give 
up my best friend ? What sort of swine do you take me for ? ” 
But the conventions of the plot require that he should immedi- 
ately acquiesce. He immediately acquiesces. So then, there 
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must be one last interview of farewell—and Fernande must put 
down the barrier of self-control with which she has hitherto 
kept Eric’s masculine desires at bay, and must win him back 
on a different plane. Disillusionment must follow, and suffering. 
But do not grieve. The reality has gone out of the story ; you 
no longer doubt that, by ever more conventional manipulations, 
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Eric will find a path to the sad heart of Ruth—and the million, 
A happy ending? Yes—but what a pity ! ; 
I don’t know whether Miss Arnold intended The Sinner thy 
Repented to be propaganda. It is about a woman who, taki 
advantage of the new divorce law, gets rid of her husband on th 
ground of a single and temporary infidelity, and then wish 
she had not. The propaganda, if any, would seem to cut bot) 
ways. It is as well to know your own mind about your ow, 
husband, whatever the state of the law ; “‘ divorce in haste and 
repent at leisure’ is, or ought to be, an old adage. But the 
publishers assure us that “‘ the book is in no sense pro 
it is pure idyll’’; and probably the publishers are right, Any- 
way, the result is a quite charming novel. The ex-husband ang 
ex-wife are thrown together, by not too far-fetched coincidences, 
in circumstances both sentimental and ludicrous; and Mig 
Arnold has just the right light touch to make the most of their 
attractive dispositions and topsy-turvy embarrassments, 

Another readable novel is School Fees. It is pleasantly unpre. 
tentious, but scarcely pleasant in other ways, for its main theme 
is the pathological selfishness of a weak self-deceptive woman 
and the pathological lust of a gross self-indulgent man. Its 
satiric intention is conveyed by a deliberately superficial manner, 

There is a good deal to be said for Elnovia, and only one thing 
to be said against it—that it is much too long. The centmj 
idea is original, and the writing is graceful, and the comic ills 
trations by Mr. Morrow do really illustrate ; but to make one’s 
Utopia according to the laws of fiction, and set the conventions 
of the new fiction against those of the old, though it is an ex- 
cellent joke of its kind, is not one which will bear elaboration to 
the length of a fair-sized novel. Anybody who wants to be 
mildly amused can be safely recommended to read this bodk; 
it should, however, be tasted rather than tackled as a meal. 

The amusement to be got out of the next two books on my 
list is scarcely mild; but then it is unintentional. In They Wani 
Their Wages, captains of industry who are not at all like captains 
of industry confront Labour leaders who are not at all like 
Labour leaders, and the alarums and excursions of industrial 
strife are alleviated by a romance which is not at all like a 
romance. With Broadcast, we come to sterner stuff. 

Here, we are plunged on the first page into the full horrors of 
Bolshevism ; we are in a Russian lecture-room, and one of the 
students, in defiance of the professor, starts smoking. To those 
who know how impossible any form of “* ragging ”’ or insubordina- 
tion is in British, and especially in Scottish, universities, such 
a scene will appear well-nigh incomprehensible. But worse is 
to follow; indeed, the perusal of this book cannot be recom- 
mended to anybody who has not strong nerves. The third 
chapter introduces Kolontai: ‘“ Tall, herculean in frame, and 
forbidding in expression, he seemed to carry with him an atmos- 
phere of chill ferocity.”” He bursts in upon the poor old professor 
and his wife, and finds them—eating! No reason is assi 
for the rash act, which is notoriously contrary to the theses of 
the Third International ; and it is no wonder that, when Kolontai 
exclaims: ‘Coal! Coal... and food!”, his voice strikes 
“ hard and sharp like the clang of a steel door.” He proceeds 
to threaten torture ; but deliverance is at hand, in the shape of 
a cheerful young aviator. Presently the scene is shifted to 
England, and Kolontai with it ; he changes his sky but not his 
heart ; he is still plotting the most horrid things ; his eyes a 
“like glowing coals,” and his teeth “a line of ivory fangs. 
He is also a musician, and uses the apparatus of broadcasting 
to set the Red Guards in Russia on the trail of the folk who try 
to avoid them. There is a young lady called Jane, who has 
reason to be afraid of him: ‘ She knew that if the chance came 
to him, he would kill her, savagely.” When facing death in 8 
burning aeroplane, however, he shows his softer side: “ Sud- 
denly he began to sing, a wild, strident death-song that rose eve? 
above the fierce snore of the devouring fire.” The political 
interest of the story, however, lies in the speculation which t 
provokes as to what would have happened but for the publication 
of what Mr. Mackworth wittily calls the Simonieff Letter. This 
means that my work over here has been wasted,” says — 
with pardonable bitterness. He anticipates a remarkable eff 
of the letter upon British soldiers : “* Probably they will set it to 
music and sing it in the barrack-rooms.” Mr. Mackworth - 
I believe, in his estimate of the British soldier’s idea of s com 
song. 

Mr. Warren’s work illustrates a development, in the —— 
the short story, which is worthy of critical attention. 
note is the simple; the question is whether it is the false 

or the true. A story need no longer be a story; it need liquely 
any longer be a picture—a glimpse, half-caught ob! ~ pee 
through a rain-blurred window-pane, suffices. In that g' 
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we are to see the characters revealed, the eternities recorded. 
We are told the least possible ; the most is left to our imagina- 
in Now, it is evident that this kind of thing needs a special 
ius, but that the imitation of it needs no gift of any kind— 
not even any trouble. Put down the first notion that comes into 
your head ; it may start, in your reader, that train of intimate 
and touching thoughts which seems to give assurance of immor- 
. On the other hand, it may not. Mr. Warren’s sketches 
are so slight that it is hit or miss within the measure of a few 
He scores, I think, both hits and misses. His art 
does not seem to me sufficiently sure; but it is an art, and 
tly a conscious one; he does not write like a man 
ing in the dark. And yet in many of the sketches he tells 
ys so little that the imagination is not evoked at all. In Youth 
is Gladness suggests a poignant theme ; nothing is made of it. 
The Prig envisages a particular situation, but it is a situation 
« ordinary that the characters get no particularity from it; 
one might as well read an account of how a man laced up 
his boots. (Of course, there are story-writers so great that 
they can’t even tell you how a man laced up his boots without 
throwing in his whole appearance and character by implication ; 
Tolstoy could not, nor could Thackeray ; but we are talking of 
smaller matters.) That Mr. Warren has a gift is obvious—how 
good, in the title-story, is this impression of a dream: “ Men 
were talking there in whispers, standing in a group; but he 
could not tell what they said. Some silly suggestion of unkind- 
liness in them, or menace perhaps, prevented him from asking 
them any questions.” But it looks as if Mr. Warren’s proper 
medium is elaboration rather than attenuation. 
P. C. KENNEDY. 


A SPEAKER’S COMMENTARIES 
ASpeaker’s Commentaries. By the Ricur Hon. JAMES WILLIAM 
LowrHer, Viscount UniswaTer. Arnold. 2 vols. Illus- 
trated. 36s. 


When the announcement appeared in the newspapers that 
the late Speaker of the House of Commons, who now sits dis- 
consolate, in another place, under another name, was about 
to print, in two volumes, some of his experiences in the Chair, 
many an old Parliament man must have wondered whether it 
could be possible that so quick an observer of men’s foibles, 
and one so amply endowed with humour, had determined, to 
we a phrase, unparliamentary perhaps, but not disorderly, 
“to get a bit back of his own”; and after sixteen years of 
enforced silence, amidst an assembly of chatterboxes, to tell 
the world what he thought of it all. 

Had Lord Ullswater condescended to take any such mean 
revenge upon his faithful Commons it would have been an 
txample in excelsis of that bad taste and ill nature of which 
in certain humbler offices we have lately had unfavourable 
specimens. The office of Speaker is in itself so august and 
important, that it is impossible to suppose that any man who 
has worn those gilded robes, and walked up the floor of the 
House, preceded by that Mace, could so far forget himself, 
even in his retirement, as to make merry at the expense of the 
Ministers and members who had played the game of Politics 
before his eyes. Mr. Speaker Lowther’s Commentaries preserve 
the dignity of the Chair. 

The sufferings of Speakers have often been described in prose 
and verse, Long Sittings, close confinement within the precincts 
of the House, even when the Speaker has been moved out of 
the Chair, speeches innumerable (at a rough guess 50,000 in 
sixteen years) —speeches, usually far too long, and but seldom 
short enough, scenes, blows, knotty questions, promptly to be 
decided, of procedure and constitutional law—all these, and half 
* score other good reasons for grief and pain, seem to make 
hy a long catalogue of woe, which, however, seldom prevents 
— candidate being ready and willing to assume the 

Some men who have become Speakers have been, naturally 
mae more sensitive in certain directions than others. Speaker 
an. yong was au fond a modest and tolerant-minded 

. ere were three classes of Members he never could 

knaves, cads and rollicking buffoons. And yet, in a 
representative assembly it would be almost unreasonable 
expect to find, occasionally, one or two specimens exhibit- 

teristics. But Peel thought they had no right 
him. On the other hand, this Speaker never 


hot to 


ing these 
to come near 


seemed much put out by bores and fools, two other well-defined 
and easily recognisable members. Peel had his own way of 
dealing with bores, a method that gave great dissatisfaction 
to those other members who thought they themselves were 
not bores, and this was to call upon the bores, one after the other 
as they rose, and thus get rid of them as early as possible. 

Lord Ullswater is disposed to make light of his sufferings in 
the Chair, and attributes his comparative immunity to a large 
stock of patience ; and we all know that patience, when in a 
sitting posture, can smile at grief. Yet it may be observed that 
patience comes easily to any one who—and we should guess 
this was Lord Ullswater’s case—starts off with the philosophic 
reflection that it is not in the least likely he is going to find his 
daily round of duty more enjoyable than that of other men in 
other places. There is no reason to suppose that the hard 
things a Speaker is called upon to endure are any harder than the 
hard things successful lawyers, doctors, bishops, etc., have to 
put up with in the pursuit of their several professions. But as 
a Speaker’s sufferings are very much in evidence, they excite 
in tender breasts an unusual amount of sympathy. 

It would be a grave mistake to suppose that these two hand- 
some, well illustrated and printed volumes are only concerned 
with “ Orders of the Day,” and other details of a Speaker's 
life. Lord Byron has put it on record that he hated, and he 
was a good hater, “an author who is all author,” and certainly 
a Speaker who is all Speaker could never have been as popular, 
or efficient, in the Chair as was Lord Ullswater, whose life, as 
he has narrated it, is a cheerful one and full of variety. 

After some melancholy experiences at one of those dens of 
vulgar savagery, now we believe extinct, an ill-equipped and ill- 
manned private school, the future Speaker was sent to Eton 
in 1868, where he remained until the autumn half of 1871, when 
his parents, acting on the advice of his tutor, the famous and 
well-nigh beatified Mr. Johnson, who afterwards changed his 
mame to Cory, took him away despite his having secured the 
second place out of the whole school for Prince Albert's prize 
for French and German. He proceeded to King’s College, 
London, where for three years, though with less pleasant 
surroundings, he worked hard. After this he went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and has ever since remained a loyal and 
devoted Cambridge man. Under the influence of that best 
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beloved of Cambridge dons, Dr. Henry Jackson, he acquired 
both a taste for literature and a respect for learning, and found 
neither any serious interference with his other pursuits and 
pastimes. : 

It must be accounted amongst the future Speaker’s pieces 
of good fortune that he possessed as his maternal grandfather, 
that great lawyer and Judge, Baron Parke, Lord Wensleydale, 
whose venerable name it is indeed a pleasure to light upon in 
a book published in 1925. Meesom and Welsby, a long series 
of :xchequer Reports we were once proud to possess, has now 
practically disappeared from the shelves of practising barristers, 
for it is but a scanty proportion of the cases there reported that 
have been able to force their way into the revised and colourless 
collection of Law Reports now in use. It would be as idle to 
weep over the departure of Meesom and Welsby as over Hemming 
and Miller or Kay and Johnson. The fine art or science of 
Special Pleading, has gone for ever. and its very name would 
long ere this have been totally forgotten, but for the fact that 
ignorant pressmen and illogical orators almost daily employ 
it as a synonym (oh, shade of Baron Parke) for false reasoning ! 

This lucky relationship brought Mr. Lowther early in life in 
close touch with the Bench, for even whilst still an undergraduate 
he was taken on circuit as a Judge’s Marshal, and soon became 
personally acquainted with such old-world Judges, as the Chief 
Baron Kelly, Barons Bramwell and Cleasby and the ill-fated 
Sir James Shaw Willes. We are told sorrowfully that he does 
not remember Baron Martin, which proves he never saw him. 

In 1874 Mr. Lowther was called to the Bar by the Inner 
Temple, of which honourable society he is now a Bencher. The 
late Vice-Chancellor Bacon (who was in Paris with the Allied 
Armies before Waterloo) is reported, whilst he was Treasurer 
of Lincoln's Inn, to have addressed a covey of young men 
just called to the Bar in the following inspiriting words: 
“* Gentlemen, I congratulate you upon your choice of a pro- 
fession, for you have selected one in which the men who succeed 
often wish they had failed, and those who have failed, always 
wish they had succeeded.” The aged and witty Vice-Chancellor 
forgot to mention a third class, consisting of those barristers 
of whom it cannot be said that they have either succeeded or 
failed in ‘their profession. If the members of this class have a 
moderate sufficiency of private means, an agreeable temper 
and a pleasant wit, they may be accounted among the happiest 
of mankind. 

To this class Mr. Lowther in his capacity as a barrister clearly 
belongs, for we cannot reckon his great success as a Speaker 
a professional triumph. He is inclined to speak lightly of his 
legal qualifications—but they were of a kind that eminently 
fitted him for the high extra-professional office he was destined 
to fill. Peel had too little of the legal mind, Gully too much, 
Lowther a quantum suff. His equable temper, that so often 
enabled him with a sly jest or covert sarcasm to nip or crush 
a parliamentary quarrel in the bud, is displayed all through 
these agreeable commentaries. 

The late Speaker did not make any very heavy demands 
upon his friends and acquaintances, for he may be discovered 
in these pages, mildly enjoying the society, if not the poetry, 
of Lord Salisbury’s laureate, Mr. Alfred Austin, the “little 
Poet,” as, so it now appears, his Tory friends were accustomed 
to call him, and in the same spirit he is still able to reckon his 
occasional meals at the table of Sir Henry Lucy as amongst 
his minor bonnes fortunes; whilst he gratefully records the 
names of his fellow-members, present on one single occasion, 
at a dinner at Grillions, as if they were so many succulent dishes. 
This is quite the right spirit for a Speaker, and an enviable 
one for anybody. 

On the other hand, sentimentalists must not expect to find 
in these commentaries any gushing accounts of their favourite 
orators or dialecticians, whose speeches the commentator was 
at all events in a position to hear during the twenty-six years 
he sat, first at the table as Chairman of Ways and Means, and 
afterwards in the chair as Speaker. Lord Ullswater probably 
thinks this is a task which properly belongs to the biographers 
of these gentlemen. 

Impartiality is the crucial test of a great Speaker. Lord 
Ullswater’s impartiality was never seriously called in question. 
The Irish members, a foreign element whose withdrawal from 
the Commons has imparted a somewhat provincial air to the 
old Mother of Parliaments, though nervous when they first 
heard of the appointment, soon became amongst the late 
Speaker's warmest admirers, whilst the Liberals thoroughly 
enjoyed his sway. Yet Lord Ullswater was the soundest of 
Tories (though with Free Trade leanings), but he remained 
impartial to the end. AUGUSTINE BrIRRELL. 
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A COMPOSITE POET 


Selected Poems. By Atpous Huxiey. Basil Blackwell. 5. 


Before opening the attack, we wish to welcome Mr. Huxley’; 
reappearance as a poet. In a review of his most recent prose 
book, we pointed out that he was essentially a poet, and » 
deplored the possibility of “‘ Leda” proving his swan 
We are not yet wholly reassured, for we understand that this 
new volume is in fact older than “ Leda.” This would accouy 
for the bewildering variety of styles which contribute to ty 
making of these forty-one poems. They might be written 
almost as many poets. We imagine that Mr. Huxley was sij 
in the experimental stage, and that, like a golfer more earmeg 
than expert, he was carrying about with him an enormoy 
quantity of different clubs—not always using the right one for 
his stroke. Also perhaps he was going for advice to the wrong 
professionals. : 

The principal poem in this volume is a translation of L’ Apris. 
midi dun Faune. Mr. Huxley probably thought (quite rightly) 
that it was high time that so important a poem should be trans. 
lated into English, and that the task would be a useful literary 
exercise. It was a very difficult job, and he has carried it through 
most creditably. The poem, in the original, reads like a trans. 
lation from a lost language ; and Mr. Huxley may rest content 
that his own rendering is much clearer than Mallarmé’s. Itis 
a remarkable but rather sickly poem. ‘The Faun sings (in 
odd elliptical language) of the illusory nature of physical passion, 
while hinting at some immortal significance to be found therein: 


Inerte tout bréle dans Theure fauve 
Sans marquer par quel art ensemble détala 
Trop @hymen souhaité de qui cherche le la: 
Alors m’ éveillerai-je a la ferveur premiére, 


Droit et seul, sous un flot antique de lumiére K 
Lys ! et lun de vous tous pour Pingénuité. le 
Autre que ce doux rien par leur lévre ébruité, 
Le baiser, qui tout bas des perfides assure, | 
Mon sein, vierge de preuve, atlesie une morsure th 
Mystérieuse, due a quelque auguste dent. D. 
Here is Mr. Huxley’s fine translation of this quite untranslatable 
passage : 
Noon burns inert and tawny dry, 
Nor marks how clear that Hymen slipped away 
From me who seek in song the real A. 
Wake, then, to the first ardour and the sight, 
O lonely faun, of the old fierce white light, ; 
With, lilies, one of you for innocence. m 
Other than their lips’ delicate pretence, M 
The light caress that quiets treacherous lovers, or 
My breast, I know not how to tell, discovers, at 
The bitter print of some immortal’s kiss. le: 
Mr. Huxley has acquired from Mallarmé (excessively, we think) | W 
his love of ellipses and of long adverbs, and his tendency & § fin 
create or to sacrifice a whole poem for the sake of one or two § (; 
vivid phrases. But Mallarmé is not his only guide. Here# § a 
Browning: F 
What about God ? you said. “I have found th 
Much to be said for Totality. D 
All, I take it, is God : God’s all— 
This bottle, for instance . . .” I recall, 
Dimly, that you took God by the neck— ar 
God-in-the-bottle—and pushed Him across : or 
But I, without a moment’s loss fr 
Moved God-in-the-salt in front and shouted : “Check!” re 


It is too like a parody, and that is what so many of these poems th 
suggest, only one cannot always name the original. But here fas 
is Arthur Symons: to 
At your mouth, white and milk-warm sphinx, ec 
I taste a strange apocalypse. 
The slightly false metaphor in the second line is a refinement ff in 
dexterity, if indeed the parody is intentional. Here is Verlaine— by 
in manner, but the phrase is ravished from Mallarmé: mm 
White in the moonlight, or 

Wet with dew, 
We have known the languor 

Of being two. 


Here is Shelley (some of the most beautiful lines i 
volume, perhaps because there is real sincerity here. 
loves Italy, whereas he does not convince us that he I 
**milk-warm Sphinxes”’): 

There is a country in my mind, 

Lovelier than a poct blind 

Could dream of, who had never known 

This world of drought and dust and stone 
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Much of the time now wasted at International Conferences will be saved when 
the delegates have learnt Foreign Languages by the new Pelman method. 





eed thee 


THE “BEST WAY” OF LEARNING 
LANGUAGES. 





Distinguished Generals Praise the New Pelman Method of Learning 
French, German, Italian and Spanish. 





“] find that the Pelman Method is the best way of 
learning French without a teacher.” 

So says Lieut.-Gen. Sir Aylmer Haldane, G.C.M.G., 
KC.B., writing of the new Pelman “direct” method of 
karning Foreign Languages without using English. 

Another distinguished military officer who recommends 
this method is Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Dorward, K.C.B., 
DS.O., who writes :— 

“ Since I began the Pelman Course I have learnt 
more French than in eight years spent at school and 
college. The Course is without doubt the best 
method of learning a Foreign Language. The study 
has been a pleasure.” 

“The study has been a pleasure.” This is a highly 
important point in favour of the new Pelman method. 
Many people start to learn languages. They attend a class 
or they purchase a grammar and a dictionary. But after 
atime they get tired. They cease to attend the class. They 
lave the grammar and dictionary on their bookshelves. 
Why is this? In nine cases out of ten it is because they 
find the study dull. Most probably they are bored by the 
Grammar, by the pages of rules and exceptions which they 
are told they must master before the doors and delights of 
French, Italian, German or Spanish literature can be 
thrown open to them. And so they give up. 


Dreary Grammar Avoided. 

By the new Pelman method these grammatical difficulties 

are avoided. When you take up a Pelman Course in French, 
orin any other language, you are introduced to that language 
irom the beginning, and you start learning to speak, write, 
tad and understand it from the first day. You pick up 
the grammar almost unconsciously as you go along. If, 
after you have learnt to use the language, you would like 
lo study the grammar you can do so. But the Grammar 
comes Jast, the living Language comes first. 
This is one of the reasons why the new method is so 
interesting and so successful. That it is successful is shown 
by the hundreds of letters which have been received from 
men and women who are learning French, Spanish, Italian 
or German in this way. Here are a few examples :— 


“In sending in the last paper to the Institute I must 
Congratulate it on its splendid method. I have only been 
earning German for five months; now I can not only 
read it but also speak it well.” (G.M.148.) 
. can read and speak with ease, though it is less than 
Sis months since I began to study Spanish.” (S.M.181.) 

I have learnt more French during the last three 
months from your Course than | learnt during some four 
or five years’ teaching on old-fashioned lines at a school.” 
(S.382.) 


An important feature of this new method is that it 
enables you to 
—learn French in French, 
—learn German in German, 
—learn Spanish in Spanish, 
—learn Italian in Italian. 


Even if you do not possess the smallest previous 
acquaintance with any one of these languages, you can 
now learn them without using a word of English. 


There are no vocabularies to be learnt by heart. You 
learn the words you need by using them, and in such a way 
that it is quite difficult to forget them. There is no trans- 
lation (either mental or on paper) from one language into 
another. By learning a language as a native learns it you 
learn to speak it more fluently; there is none of that hesita- 
tion (due to translating mentally words of one language 
into words of another language) which is almost unavoidable 
when you learn French, Spanish, German or Italian by the 
obsolete and unscientific old-fashioned way. 


The new Pelman method of learning languages is ex- 
plained in four little books entitled respectively, “ How to 
Learn French,” “ How to Learn Italian,” “ How to Learn 
Spanish,” “ How to Learn German.” 





You can have a a 







free copy of any tele |p ] 
one of these books rRenct err 
by writing for it [i \" eal | 
to-da to the fh \\ 
y : c yA _3}\ | 
Pelman Institute — | sii 





(Languages Dept.), 

66 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 
State which book you want, and a copy will be sent you 
by return, gratis and post free. Call or write to-day. 


APPLICATION FORM. 


To THE PELMAN INSTITUTE (Languages Dept.), 
66 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Please send me, gratis and post free, a copy of: 
“HOW TO LEARN FRENCH,” 





“HOW TO LEARN GERMAN,” (“ross out 
“HOW TO LEARN SPANISH” ( three 


“HOW TO LEARN ITALIAN,” 
and full particulars of the New Pelman method of learning 
Foreign Languages without using English. 
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In all its ugliness : a place 

Full of an all but human grace ; 

Whose dells retain the printed form 

Of heavenly sleep, and seem yet warm 
From some pure body newly risen ; 
Where matter is no more a prison, 

But freedom for the soul to know 

Its native beauty. For things glow 
There with an inward truth and are 
All fire and colour like a star. 

And in that land are domes and towers 
That hang as light and bright as flowers 
Upon the sky, and seem a birth 
Rather of air than solid earth. 


Here is Keats (oddly modernised by the adverbs and by the 
repetition of the first line in the last): 


And you, pale marble statues, far descried 
Where vistas open suddenly, 
I bid you show yourselves no more, but hide 
Your loveliness, lest too much glorified 
By western radiance slantingly 
Shot down the glade you turn from stone 
To living gods, immortal grown, 
And ageless, mock my beauty’s fleeting pride, 
You pale relentless statues, far descried . . . 


Enough has been quoted to show both the strength and 
the weakness of these verses. A poet must be something 
more than a mirror of passing fancies or ‘an echo of other 
men’s music. He may have many styles, but there must 
be something central about him—a definite shape in which 
he is conventionally portrayed. Mr. Huxley is too Protean. 
Even in “* Leda.” which is a great advance on the present poems, 
there is more of the Italian Renaissance than of Mr. Huxley. 
And why does he know so much, and believe so little? That 
is not the poet’s path. We think that as he grows older he will 
know less, and believe more. Then, like the mole in his poem, 
he will find his way ‘* tunnelled in light,” and will be able to use 
his poetic insight, his sincerity, his sense of beauty and his 
conscientious and well-trained craftsmanship in a more definite 
manner than he has hitherto achieved. Meanwhile, however much 
we grumble at him, his poems give us real pleasure. 


AMERICA AND THE LEAGUE 


The Senate and the League of Nations. By Henry Canor Loncre. 
Seribners. 16s. 

Nothing could have been more certain than that Senator Lodge, 
who died towards the end of 1924, would write the apologia for 
his later life in the form of a history of the American Senator’s 
campaign for the destruction of Woodrow Wilson’s international 
policy. And, since Lodge was a practised writer and a politician 
who did not know what it was to doubt his own absolute right- 
ness, the character of his book could easily have been predicted. 
There is, however, surprisingly little fresh material in it, for the 
numerous Lives of Wilson, critical and eulogistic, had already 
covered the field with a thoroughness rarely approached within 
so short a time after the events narrated. Senator Lodge 
constantly asserts that at no stage of the conflict was he animated 
by personal hostility to the President. This is, perhaps, the 
most unconvincing statement in the book. As a matter of fact, 
he was on friendly, it quite formal, terms with the President 
until 1915; but later on his own friends and opponents were 
at one in thinking that the Senator was altogether unable to 
separate his political action from the feeling produced in him by 
the sight of President Wilson, a Democrat and a man he heartily 
distrusted and despised, occupying the great place that was his 
from 1917 to 1919. Lodge, indeed, as he confesses more than 
once, had persuaded himself that Wilson wanted a League of 
Nations because he dreamed of himself as a kind of Republican 
Emperor of the world. As we should expect, he has no diffi- 
culty in convicting Wilson of blundering and self-contraction. 
But there is nothing fresh in that, since no one who knows the 
document can fail to see that the President made many disastrous 
mistakes in action and in manner. Wilson’s blunders, however, 
do not make Senator Lodge’s own record any the more satis- 
factory. It is, for instance, impossible for him to explain away 


the gross inconsistency of his own position in regard to a League 
of Nations— his advocacy of it so long as it was a good Republican 
project, his enmity when it became a fact with the help of a 
Democratic President, and his obstinacy in arguing against the 
evidence of four years’ work, that the League was nothing and 
could do nothing. Nor does the Senator make out a good case 
for himself in respect of the list of reservations to the Covenant, 


| 


which was his device for defeating the Treaty. He says that hp 
came to rejoice over the fact that the Senate had rejected th 
reservations and voted outright against the Treaty. Of cours. 
it was perfectly understood in America that Lodge did not cay 
at all about his own reservations ; he wanted the Covenant to be 
destroyed. His detailed narrative of the Senate debates, ang 
makes the thing as clear as may be ; and incidentally, it wy 
serve a quite different purpose, which certainly was not in th 
Senator’s mind, for it provides a good deal of effective ammyp. 
ition for those critics of the American Constitution who hay 
come to believe that a right direction of foreign relations is yp. 
attainable by the Washington Government so long as the divided 
authority of the Senate and the Executive remains unmodified, 
The appendices in this volume are illuminating, especially the 
verbatim report of the cross-examination to which Wilson was 
subjected by a Committee of the Senate in August, 1919, immedi. 
ately before his fatal western speaking trip in defence of the 
Covenant. Lodge is striving throughout to remember that 
Woodrow Wilson was an able man; but the measure of the 
Senator’s curiously academic mind is disclosed in his comments 
on the President’s style. He finds it impossible to believe that 
he possessed any literary culture, since he did not quote the 
poets. Lodge himself was of those who, in making a conference 
speech, could not refer to Japan and the isles of the Pacific 
without adding “lily on lily that o’erlace the sea.” 


TASTE WITHOUT TEARS 


Art and Counterfeit. By MarGcaret H. Buttey. Methuen. 24s. 


In this interesting book Miss Bulley has set out to do two things, 
neither of which is perhaps very clearly indicated in the title. 
The first is to illustrate, by means of a series of 182 selected 
passages, the general course of aesthetic speculation from 
antiquity to the present day ; the second is to provide a commen- 
tary on these various aspects of aesthetic theory in the shape of 
a collection of 188 photographs representing all sorts of objects— 
some good works of art, some bad (or what the author calls 
** counterfeit,”’) works of art, and some which are not intended 
as works of art at all, but which nevertheless possess, apart from 
their functional merits, certain abstract qualities that excite 
similar emotions to those aroused by genuine artistic creations. 
The two sets of illustrations, literary and visual, are reinforced 
and brought into contact by the author’s notes and comments, 
her object being to “* present the reader with the materials for 
developing his sensibility to art.” 

The value of the passages chosen by Miss Bulley to represent 
*“* the points of view of good critics of many ages and countries” 
is mainly historical ; for just as every real work of art is ina 
sense a new creation, without antecedents, springing like Athena 
from the brain of its creator, so the criticism of art begins afresh 
with the awakening sensibility of each new critic. Unlike 
scientific knowledge, aesthetic experience is not cumulative; 
and it is not surprising, therefore, that the authors whom Miss 


Bulley quotes, from Plotinus to Mr. T. S. Eliot, should seem to’ 


agree in essentials upon what they mean by art. It may be, of 
course, that this unanimity is apparent rather than real, because 
quotations always involve a certain amount of special pleading ; 
one naturally picks out the passages that fit in with one’s own 
theory. None the less it is remarkable how the critics here 
quoted do, in their various ways and from their several stand- 
points, repeat themselves and each other ; and how the favourite 
tenets of modern art-criticism may be found anticipated in the 
writings of two people as different from each other and, one might 
have said, as remote from our present ways of thinking 4 
Schiller and Ruskin. Yet when Schiller says: “in a genuine 
work of art the subject should effect nothing, but the form every- 
thing ; since the entirety of man is acted upon by form alone, 
but only single powers by the subject,” and when even Ruskin 
the nature-worshipper is heard asserting that “ the arrangement 
of colours and lines is an art analogous to the composition 
music, and entirely independent of the representation of facts, 
the modern devotees of pure form begin to look almost reactionary. 
The judgments of one artist on the work of another usually 
throw more light on the critic’s own habits of mind than upos 
the object he criticises ; an amusing example is Maillol’s sprightly 
little tirade against the Cubists: “‘ The Cubists, you se¢, hee 
quite clever and talented people, but with them the letter 
killed the spirit. They have read Plato, and everything for ve 
is now idea. Believe me, Plato would be horrified at their work 
and would prefer the firm breasts of my stone goddesses to oe 
Cubist’s constructions. The Cubists say they want & non 
sensuous, decent art. What folly! Sensuousness 1s the essence 
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“ERNEST BENN'S LIST 


*India 
By SIR VALENTINE CHIROL. 15%. 


The interplay of religious, racial and political forces is explained 








with astounding lucidity and the practical problems of to-day 
dispassionately set out. 

Russia 

By N. MAKEEV and V. J. O'HARA, 153. 


“Jacomparably the best book which has appeared in English since 
the Bolshevik Revolution.” —Xew Statesman. 


Norway 
By G. GATHORNE HARDY. jie 
“Every chapter leaves the reader more indebted,”—Times Literary 


Supplement. 


Germany (22d Jerge impression) 
By G. P. GOOCH. 158. 
“The first authoritative, impartial and comprehensive survey of 
Germany since the war.”—Daily Ness. 
The abowe 4 books are volumes in“ The Modern World,” edited by 
H. A. L. Fisher, which aims at providing a balanced survey, 
with such bistorical illustrations as are necessary, of the tendencies 
and forces which are moulding contemporary States. 


*Roman London 
By GORDON HOME, 

With many illustrations. 
history, manners, buildings, topography, and social 
Roman London. 


*Pioneers of the French Revolution 











15%. 
The first really complete picture of the 
customs of 














By M. ROUSTAN, tr. by FREDERIC WHYTE, with an introduction 
by HAROLD J. LASKI, 128. 6d, 


An extraordinarily vivid picture of 18th Century France. 


*The Political Consequences of the 


Reformation : Studies in 162k Century political thought. 
By R. H. MURRAY, Litt.D. 1$8. 
A brilliant survey of Machiavelli, Luther, Calvin, Erasmus, Ignatius 
Loyola, &c. 


Inheritors 

A PLAY by SUSAN GLASPELL. 43. 
“Fine and ironic in conception, bitter in its sarcasm, remorseless in 
its hatred, and lofty and exalted in its love. Written with a 
purifying passion for things which are among the most generous 
and spiritual things of life.”—E. Standard (Second imp. at press.) 


Lampoons 
By HUMBERT WOLFE. Illustrated by BOHUN LYNCH. 6s, 


“An uncanny and brilliant technique—exquisitely funny.”—Spectator. 


The Paintings of William Blake 

By DARRELL FIGGIS, With 100 plates, 16 in colour, many never 
before reproduced. Limited edition, £6 63. Edition de Luxe, signed, 
with extra plate, and complete extra set, £12 128. (Only 20 copies 
remain.) “Amazing paintings enthralling book.” —Westminster. 


Some Lesser Known Architecture of 
London 

By J. BURFORD and J. HARVEY. 72 plates. 153. 
“A whele porttolio of ravishing trifles from remote and unexpected 
corners of the tumbled city.” —Times. 


*The Man Who Was Thursday 38. 6d. and 5s. 


A PLAY by Mrs. CECIL CHESTERTON and RALPH NEALE, with 
an introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON 


"The Story of Mathematics 

By W. D. LARRETT, with introduction by C.G. DARWIN, 28. 64. 
and 33%. 6d. A wonderfully clear exposition for general readers of 
the truths of mathematics. 


Parnell (3rd impression ) 
By ST JOHN ERVINE. 





























“An unforgettable book.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“Enthralling.”—Daily News. 128. 6d, 
Robert Owen 
By G. D. H. COLE. 

As fascinating asa good novel,”’—Saturday Rewiew. 1¢s. 





Three Centuries of Chemistry 

By J. IRVINE MASSON 

There isa peculiar tang in the rare combination of learning and 

“y with which Dr. Masson writes, that makes us look to him a 

“_ leader of scientific humanism.”—Professor Charles Singer. 
Very remarkable success . . . a work both of literature and 


Science,” ” 
—__ o"-__* Published to-day. tos. 64. 
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NEW BOOKS THAT MATTER 








The Einstein Controversy 


THREE MEN DISCUSS 
RELATIVITY 


By J. W.N. Sullivan 


An original and interesting exposition of the much-dis 
cussed Einstein Theory. The dialogue form employed 
unfolds the argument in the simplest and most direct 
manner. Although no mathematical knowledge is assumed 
on the part of the reader the explanation is not a super- 
ficial one, and may be read with profit by those elready 

acquainted with the subject. 


Prospectus Post Free 
a 
THE FIRST OF THE 


Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
QUINCE ALLEY 


Another fine Sussex novel by this popular writer. 7s. 64. net. 


BLIND THE SECOND 
SIGHT CHANCE 


By A.N. Timony ByMrs.Wilson Woodrow 


Anexceptionally well-written An exciting American novel 
African novel. 7s. 6d. net. of unusual merit. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NOVELS OF 


H. G. WELLS 


This popular edition of H. G. Wells will be welcomed 
by the many admirers of this author’s works. From 
the point of view of book production these novels are 
equal in every respect to the average 7s. 6d. novel. 


At 2/6 Net 


Ready February 4 
THE SLEEPER AWAKES 





NEW NOVELS 








THE INVISIBLE MAN 
Now Ready 
TALES OF LIFE AND ADVENTURE 
TALES OF THE UNEXPECTED 
TALES OF WONDER 
THE PASSIONATE FRIENDS 
A MODERN UTOPIA 


MARRIAGE 
MR. POLLY 
KIPPS 
TONO - BUNGAY 
THE WORLD SET FREE 
THE WAR IN THE AIR 
THE FOOD OF THE GODS 
IN THE DAYS OF THE COMET 
THE RESEARCH MAGNIFICENT 
THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON 
LOVE AND M R. LEWISHAM. 


Spring List Post Free 
Publicity Department N.S. 
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of art.” Cézanne’s aphorisms are now well known, thanks to 
that devoted Boswell, M. Vollard ; but one is grateful to Miss 
Bulley for printing Delacroix’s excellent little disquisition on the 
importance of the unifying idea in painting, and the curiously 
characteristic observation of Ingres, that ‘‘ Colour enhances 
painting ; but she is only a lady-in-waiting, because all she does 
is to make still more attractive the true perfections of art.”’ 

The illustrations are, as the author says, much the most 
important part of the book, since “‘ though the written word may 
be suggestive, stimulating, and useful as a signpost to prevent 
the following of wrong paths and to point the way to right 
experience, it is only by such experience, personally felt, 
that the nature of art can be realised.”” Miss Bulley has 
chosen her specimens with taste and skill. Sometimes she places 
an inferior work of art alongside a good one, which it super- 
ficially resembles, to show how far apart they really are; thus 
Winterhalter’s Duchesse d’Aumale comes next to the Infanta 
Maria Theresa by Velasquez; both are portraits of royalties in 
crinolines, and the Duchesse d’Aumale has the decided advantage 
in personal beauty, but only a fanatical enthusiast for the keep- 
sake style would prefer the Winterhalter. Sometimes we have 
two good pictures, in different styles, and a bad one ; Titian and 
Renoir, for instance, pitted against Bouguereau (whom incident- 
ally Miss Bulley dislikes so much that on the only two occasions 
when his name appears, she spells him once Bougereau and once 
Borgereau). Another comparison is drawn between the methods 
of photography and art; the Colosseum seen by the camera and 
by Corot, and a still-life by Cézanne with a photograph of the 
component parts alongside. Other plates illustrate different 
conceptions of design, two-dimensional or three-dimensional, 
or set out to dispose of the theory that artistic beauty must be 
present in any object that performs its function well. This 
Miss Bulley demonstrates to be a fallacy with complete success, 
but we cannot follow her when she reverses the idea and argues 
that when a machine is beautiful its beauty is purely functional ; 
to choose a Rolls-Royce in proof of this assertion strikes us as 
disingenuous, since there are plenty of ugly, though highly 
efficient, motor-cars about and it is a matter of common 
knowledge that no pains are spared to make the Rolls-Royce 
as elegant as a piece of furniture as it is efficient as a machine. 

By way of appendix Miss Bulley adds the results of some 
experiments she has made on elementary school-children to test 
their reactions to works of art. Her results show how precarious 
a thing is taste, and how seldom it is the portion even of those 
whose innocence has not yet been corrupted by bad education. 
But we can safely say that if they were trained on the lines implied 
in Miss Bulley’s writing (and that they are susceptible and do 
respond to such treatment is shown by Miss Marion Richardson’s 
success at Dudley) any child with a particle of feeling for art 
would stand every chance of having it developed in the freest 
and most intelligent way. And it is not only children with whom 
Miss Bulley is concerned ; she believes that even adult people, 
with their settled habits and prejudices, are not past helping, and 
to them her book is dedicated. “Can you tell me what beauty 
is ?” she quotes from one of Goethe’s imaginary conversations. 
‘** Perhaps not,” is the answer, “ but I can show it you.” 


THROUGH TINTED GLASSES 


The Reformation in its Literature. By ALEXANDER SMELLIE, 
M.A., D.D. Melrose. 10s. 6d. 


This book is composed of lectures, when, and to whom de- 
livered, we are not told. But the personal tone of address is 
preserved towards the reader, and the merits and defects of 
popular lecturing meet him at every turn. If he wants enthu- 
siasm, the power of seeing one side only of a question, the arts 
of selection and omission, and a very pretty gift of peroration, 
he has what he wants. If he wishes for a thorough introduction 
to the Reformation and its literature, he will, we fear, be dis- 
appointed. Dr. Smellie dwells, miles behind his times, in a 
region where all the saints, with rare exceptions, are mar- 
shalled on one side, and all the sinners on the other. From this 
vantage-point he addresses the young mind, which, as we know, 
is always made up, and the mid-Victorian young mind at that. 
Perhaps it is a question of nationality. For a Scotsman has 
told us that “in Scotland there has always been the party of 
Cavalier and White Rose sentimentalism. On the other side, 
there is the party, equally sentimental, which musters under the 
banner of the Covenant.”” Of which array Dr. Smellie is a 
devoted adherent we are not anywhere in these pages left in 
doubt. If ever a test of opinion beyond the Border is needed, 
look up the name of John Knox. It is sufficient to remark that 








oe 


Dr. Smellie chronicles the life, writings and doings of this qj 
under the expressive heading, ‘* The Years of God's Right Hang” 

Not that the book is primarily, or even very extensively, ogy. 
cerned with Knox. There is much more about Luther, g 
deal about Calvin, and something on Melanchthon, Tindale, 
and Patrick Hamilton. But it is impossible to quarre} with 
an atmosphere. And it is a very golden thaze of emotion indeg 
which clothes these “* Princes of the Chariot,” as they are mon 
than once euphoniously styled. Critics nowadays are not 
agreed as to the capacities and durability of this equipage, ng 
the character of its owners. But Knox occupies, one might 
say, a prominent place in the vehicle, almost, with 
the box-seat, if the metaphor be not irreverent, ‘Through 
those “years” he held the reins in unique fashion. Let us ge 
how he discharged his trust. For John Knox was, in so many 
ways, an epitome of what we admire most, and like least, in the 
Reformers. In private life he was a man of pure morals, fre 
from jealousy, untainted by greed, a genial friend and com. 
passionate to the poor. In public his record is rather different, 
and by his ruthless counsels he handed down to Scotland a long 
legacy of bitter troubles. He was a large rather than a great 
man, “ godly ’’ rather than good ; the light he let shine befor 
men was a stormy and fitful glare. He possessed to the ful 
that astonishing gift of powerful, often exquisitely devotional 
words which, in part the fruit of the newly opened, freshly. 
studied Scriptures, marks so many of his contemporaries—our 
own eighth Henry and his Ministers Cromwell and Cranmer 
amongst them—but was not always wedded to deeds that 
became the Gospel. In several ways his character is streaked 
by stains peculiar to his age and its temptations. No spoliator 
himself, he was the ally and companion of titled thieves and 
brawlers. Not perjured as Cranmer was perjured, his vivid 
and partisan History, which Dr. Smellie hails as the rival of 
Freeman's and Stubbs’ work in its fidelity to facts, has, alas! 
been questioned and quarrelled over on the very opposite score, 
If, with Henry VIII, he could not lop off the heads of queens, 
he detested the queenly race and its “‘ monstrous regiment,” 
and had a defenceless young monarch of his own whom he 
bullied at will, and at whose assassination he was wont to hint 
in allusions to the fates of Ahab, Jezebel and Athaliah. Whilst 
we need not go the full lengths of Lord Acton’s indignation at 
the morals of other days—‘* I make no allowance for that sort 
of thing ”—Knox at any rate never rose above the level, a pretty 
muddy one, of his age, an age which reckoned “ killing no 
murder ” if State policy and misapplied Old Testament prece- 
dents warranted it. But in one particular he sank below that 
muddy level. Sterne’s “ snigger ” was displeasing to Thackeray; 
Knox’s chuckling humour over the murder of Beaton and his 
warm approval of the butchery of Rizzio are disgusting to us all. 
They may be “ meary bourds ™ to himself, lively jests to Carlyle, 
“sunny things” to Dr. Smellie. He had other and more 
legitimate sources of satisfaction, of course ; nevertheless, these 
are on record, and they leave a queer taste in the quite seasoned 
historical palate. We are ready to acknowledge that Knox 
not always consistent in his bloodthirstiness, when some poitt 
of policy is at stake ; but it was due to no restraining influence 
of his that Scotland did not witness a counter-Bartholomew of 
her own in 1572, and his incessant appeals to the cases of Agag, 
Jehu, Phinehas, and so on, left an evil zest for bloodshed behind 
them, not least in the Covenanting ministry itself. To the last 
he kept up his quarrels, and his pursuit of Mary’s life, and he 
could proclaim at Moray’s funeral: “* Thy Image, O Lord, did 
clearly shine on that personage.” Yet we are asked, spite of 
Hume, Hallam, Robertson, Lang, even of Froude and Mr. 
Hume Brown, to stake our faith in John Knox as “ believer, 
patriot and saint.” We are tempted to exclaim with Cromwell— 
namesake of him whom Dr. Smellie miscalls “* Lord Chancellor 
Cromwell”: “I beseech you, in the bowels of Christ, to think 
that you may be mistaken.” 

There was greatness and goodness in the Reformers, and 
these qualities were not lacking in their opponents. But tolera- 
tion and mercy were not understood in their day. Tt was “— 
often unscrupulous war, to the knife. We would conclude 7 
inquiring what Pascal does “ dans cette galére™ ? He would _ 
be grateful for the inclusion. “ A bonny fighter,” we bee 
but he fought against a section only of the Roman Cc hurch., ot 
not always fair in using his weapons, as even Voltaire though, 
and broke off the contest before the end of the “ Provinciales. 
Dr. Smellie, like many Protestants, seems to entertain 
pleasing fancy that the society of Arnauld, Mére Angelique We 
the Port Royalists would have been congenial to himself. 
doubt it. But he gives us an excellent perenne aaa 
history has, however, travelled far beyond selective enth this 
and effective perorations in these days; and we rise from 
book dissatisfied. 
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H.G. WELLS 


Christina Alberta’s 
Father 


In Christina Alberta herself and in 

Mr. Preemby, the retired laundry- 

man, the creator of Kipps and Mr, 

Polly and Ann Veronica has added 

yet further to his gallery of por- 

traits, which will be immortal: in 
English literature. 


‘Mr. Wells is the best living writer 

of imaginative fiction in England. 

At first reading the book is 

utterly beyond criticism ; all the 

characters aredelightfully genuine.’ 
Spectator 


‘What a marvellous man Mr. 
Wells is, and how grateful we 
ought to be for the range and 
gusto of his powers ! How warm 
how vivacious. how delightful, 
how comrade'y, how compassion- 
ate is his genius.’ The Nation 


‘Mr. Wells is throughout at his 
most bubbling pitch of humour.’ 
Times Literary Supplement 


75. Od. net 
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The Dream 


‘It is the richest, most gene reus 

and absorbing thing that Mr. 

Wells has given us for years and 
years. ‘Daily News 


‘A great book, one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, that Mr. Wells 
has ever written’ Everywoman 


35. Od. net 
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CRITIC AND HUMANIST 


Critical Essays. By Osperr Burperr. Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 


Having written a study of Coventry Patmore which gained 
the appreciation of the discriminating few who are intimate with 
that strenuous mystic, Mr. Osbert Burdett sprang into some- 
thing like fame with his book in the Beardsley Period, perhaps 
the best survey extant of a chapter in English letters which has 
provoked a good deal of nonsense ; though one should not forget 
Mr. Bernard Muddiman’s admirable little volume, The Men of 
the Nineties, which fell on the world, some five years ago, more 
silently than it deserved. 

Mr. Burdett’s collected essays explain why his book on the 
“* little English decadence ” was so good. He was writing against 
a wide background of knowledge which gave him a sense of 
proportion. In these papers, with one exception, he deals speci- 
fically, with no author or book that is much more than a hundred 
years old, but within the limits of his predilection his taste is 
extraordinarily catholic. He is equally just and keen in his 
appreciation of the so different arts of Mrs. Alice Meynell and 
Mr. Charles Chaplin. 

The fact is that Mr. Burdett, though a fine critic of literature, 
regarded as the arrangement of the best words in the best order, 
witness his delicate analysis of the songs in The Beggar's Opera, 
is still more of a humanist, and one may suppose that no manifes- 
tation of the human spirit is uncongenial to him. It is always 
the man behind the book, or any other form of expression, that 
chiefly interests him. All his studies are character studies. 

Naturally, therefore, his sympathy is largest for the writers 
who are whole men, who have had a life apart from their books, 
and whose books are the overflow of a life fully lived. “‘ Literature, 
like life, can die of anemia no less than of apoplexy,” he says, 
in an essay on Littere Humaniores which is largely in praise 
of Petronius. He writes with discriminating enthusiasm of 
Hawthorne, in whom the Hellenic spirit was at constant strife 
with the puritan, but he ends on a note of regret. 

But imagine, for a moment, his gifts concentrated on the centre 
of the circle, round the circumference of which his pnritan imagina- 
tion preferred to wander, and what a love-story he might, if born 
and bred of European traditions, have conceived. 


‘As he was we are content,” he goes on; but not, perhaps, in 
perfect sincerity. 

Mr. Burdett is good on Meredith, excellent on Frank Harris, 
at his best on Peacock. For he, too, is an Epicurean, with a taste 
for fine manners and good wine. “Comedy is a civilizing 
agent,” is a characteristic dictum of his, “ and as the flower of 
urbanity is aristocratic, comedy, the aristocratic art which spares 
nothing at all, can be recommended universally.” He pronounces 
Lord Chesterfield to be a prince of educators, and laments, in an 
ingenious if not wholly convincing argument, the invention of the 
printing-press. 

Mr. Burdett has his whimsies, without which his essays would 
be less stimulating and less interesting. Fundamentally he is as 
sane as he is witty. He has, indeed, many virtues. His fine taste 
is displayed in a paper on calligraphy ; his insight in a discussion 
of the relationship between Shelley’s two great dramas ; his 
literary power in a vivid reincarnation of the Passion Play at 
Ober-Ammergau ; his genial humanity everywhere. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Great Abnormals. By Tuxro. B. Hystop, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
8s. 6d. 

The greater part of the book consists of abbreviated biographies of 
men and women distinguished by their position or their abilities, who 
have suffered from mental infirmities, which, it is implied, had they not 
been accompanied by power, prestige, outstanding genius or super- 
lative cunning, would have justified the incarceration of the sufferers as 
lunatics. At any rate, if that is not the implication, it is difficult to 
understand what precisely Dr. Hyslop is driving at. The book in 
fact is ill-constructed and carelessly written, though its main contention 
that our lunatic asylums are crowded with people who would be 
better outside, while outside there are many who in the interests of 
society should be in, may strike some readers as plausible. But all 
that is relative to Dr. Hyslop’s thesis could have been compressed 
into a pamphlet. Suetonius’s lively and scandalous gossip proves 
nothing save that men worthy to be put in absolute command of 
unlimited opportunities for luxury and tyranny are few and far be- 
tween. Nor is scandal about Queen Elizabeth and other famous 
monarchs much more valuable. Sometimes Dr. Hyslop misinter- 
prets his own anecdotes. For instance he relates how William Rufus, 
on his sailors fearing to put to sea in storm, cried out : “I have never 
heard of a King who was shipwrecked! Weigh anchor, and you will 


Allan. 





i 


see that the winds will be with us !” and ascribes this assurance to 4 
King’s conviction of “the divine right and protection for Kings’ 
Of course, whether true, or ben trovato, the story simply illustrates 4, 
man’s courage and his sound knowledge of his seamen’s ; 
Writing of the Crusades, he also implies more than once that Alexiny 
was a Turkish Emperor, and his army a pagan army. This of cow 
is sheer carelessness. Having ransacked history for stories of 
mania and private delinquency or hallucination, Dr. Hyslop return, 
at last to his argument which is outlined vaguely in the twenty-seyy 
pages of introduction and summed up in the last twelve, which conta 
the root of the matter; that medico-jurisprudence is too much op 
cerned with harmless mental aberration and too little with moy 
delinquency, that, in short, Mr. Dicks are best cared for by Betsy 
Trotwoods until better provision can be made for them, and thy 
barred windows, locked doors and padded rooms should be reserye 
for the morally irresponsible who are a nuisance and a@ danger ) 
society. 


Black Harvest. By I. A. R. Wyuie. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


Had Miss Wylie kept her novel on the level of its prologue, whid 
describes the coming of French rule to the Rhine Provinces, it wou 
have been possible to praise it highly. The story proper, however, i: 
unworthy its introduction. It is melodramatic, and the psychology 
of its principal character, Klaus Felde, the Mulatto son of a dementei 
German woman and a Senegalese soldier of the army of occupation, 
is unconvincing. Had he been real, the story might have been very 
good indeed. The child in him is lovable, the savage in him terribk, 
but his master mind and his intellectual attainments are simply w- 
believable. Accepted as crude melodrama the story is exciting 
But it should have been a tragedy. 


The Cords of Vanity. By James Brancu CaBeix. Lane. 1%. 6d, 

This novel is a rewritten and expanded edition of one published in 
1909 and, according to the somewhat portentous introduction contti- 
buted by Mr. Wilson Follett, it is now a far more mature work. All 
the general reader needs to know, however, is that the present story 
has all the characteristics of Mr. Cabell’s later work ; the parade of 
erudition, the affectation of a careless superiority, and the real wit and 
humour that enables us to forgive those irritating mannerisms. Mr. 
Cabell calls his story “‘ A comedy of shirking ” ; he might have called it, 
“The cad’s progress,” for his hero, Robert Etheridge Townsend, 
notwithstanding his easy bearing and easier wit, is the kind of youth 
who makes the feet of decent men itch to kick him. The story is 
told in a series of comedies, in which Townsend combines the réles of 
philanderer, sensualist and experimental psychologist, until, so dis 
honest is he with himself as with others, we doubt the one decent love 
affair with which he is credited, and regret, as we should if he were a 
person of our own acquaintance, that we have wasted so much time 
over him. Yet. savoury or unsavoury, the comedies are comedies 
The dialogue is sometimes brilliantly flippant, the psychology shrewd. 
The general verdict will probably be :—a clever, diverting and ur 
pleasant book. 


As the Stars come out. By Netra Syretr. Hutchinson. ‘7s. Si 


Elizabeth Stuart, who has lived till her thirtieth year with her 
grandmother, without enjoying any of the pleasures and opportunities 
which come the way of young people of her station, finds on ber 
guardian’s death that the poverty she has known has been that of the 
miser. With the wealth she has inherited and her one accomplish 
ment (she is a promising violinist) Elizabeth. when we meet her first, 
has been launched in a society of sorts, and, quite in the spirit of the 
time, has taken a young lover whom she considers it wrong to marry. 
Later she has another love affair with a man nearer her own age, and 
after shilly-shallying with his proposal, is about to accept him, when 
he becomes engaged to a young girl. In the end we leave the unbappy 
lady (but without regret) absorbed in her music and assured of a 
platform success. The story is not ill-constructed, though it 5 
curiously flat and uninspired ; probably this is chiefly due to its sub- 
ject, which is always depressing. But it has one bright spot ; that 10 
which the young German wife of Elizabeth’s first lover opens Elizabeth's 
eyes to patent facts, by putting into plain language and reducing © 
simple experiment the eugenic marriage about which there is so much 
talk. Miss Syrett. if she chose, might do something worth doing with 
this amazingly frank young person, who is more interesting than th 
invertebrate Elizabeth. By the way, the girl obviously is not a Gas 
presumably her national label is only Miss Syrett’s way of expressing 
disapproval. 


Mr. Moffatt. By Cuester Francis Coss. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Cobb tells the story of Mr. Moffatt, pharmaceutical —_ 
who has a shop in one of the suburbs of Sydney, and he tells it ~ 
from Mr. Moffatt’s point of view. There are other characters, Mo neo 
wife and daughter, a business friend, the local rector, some ~~ *s 
and so on, but they only count as they are reflected in Mr. ol : 
mind. It is the mind ofa very ordinary man, whose thoughts me: of 
and who, living much by and in himself, is given to the mee ay Oe 
agreeable but not fantastic day = y He anc ing = Ms. 
is shy 10Wi ’ i minor again. 
is shy of showing them. It is Dorothy ; 


Allen and Unwin. 


Cobb’s method slightly resembles that of Miss 
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Insomnia 


WELL-KNOWN artist, whose work must 
be known to most readers of “ The New 
Statesman,” said the other day that he had 
suffered a great deal from insomnia, but had 
completely recovered his normal ability to sleep 
by taking a “night-cap“’ of Glax-ovo every 


evening. 


Professional and business men are the greatest 
sufferers from insomnia; in fact, this malady of 
present-day urban life is almost entirely confined 
Overwork or prolonged worry 
In sleep the blood leaves 
the brain, the vessels of the brain automatically 
contracting; but when the brain is active a supply 


to brain workers. 
are the usual causes. 


of blood is required and the vessels are dilated. 
In cases of excessive brain activity the vessels are 
liable to become engorged, when the mechanism 
refuses to act and sleep is impossible. Insomnia 


results. 


Everything possible should be done to encourage 
the desire to sleep, and this is where the well- 
known nerve-food Glax-ovo can help. Get to 
bed early at night, and just before retiring drink 
a breakfast-cup of Glax-ovo, which only requires 
mixing with boiling water and is consequently 
made in a few seconds. Lights, noises and all 
other distractions should be excluded as far as is 
possible. If you should wake in the middle of 
the night and find sleep difficult to resume, make 
yourself another cup of Glax-ovo. You will find 
it very soothing. 

Glax-ovo is the only food that contains the 
wonderful “ Vitamin Concentrate,” which is 
blended with milk, malt extract and cocoa. It not 
only feeds the nerves but increases the food value 
of everything else you eat and drink. Glax-ovo 
is also a most palatable drink that has been found 
invaluable as a “ night-cap" to ensure restful 
sleep. Its cost is incomparable with its revitalising 
and nourishing qualities. In one and sixpenny, 
three and threepenny or six shilling tins, the 
latter, of course, being the most economical. 
Import a tin into your household this very day. 


Your chemist has Glax-ovo in stock. 


Should you have the slightest difficulty in obtain- 
ing Glax-ovo, the proprietors invite you to let 
them know, so that they may have the pleasure 
of sending you a first sample, and at the same 
time they will arrange for a regular supply through 
your usual chemist. 





56 Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. 1. 














Faber & Gwyer 
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NET. 


The first number of the 


NEW SERIES 


was published on January 15. 


3/- 


NET. 


THE NEW CRITERION 
A QUARTERLY LITERARY REVIEW. 





THE NEW CRITERION continues, in an enlarged form, under 
T. S. Exviotr, THE CRITERION, which 
completed its third year of existence in July, 1925. Printed below 
are the names of some contributors to T 


the editorship of Mr. 


1925. 
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Twenty essays, 
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3 previousl 
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ir Richard Burton,” “ The Russian 
82. 6d. net 
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BENJAMIN VALLOTTON 


Patience 


Translated by E. G. ALLINGHAM, with a preface by HILAIRE 
RELLOC. The life-story of Froidevaux, a Swiss who enlisted in 
the French Foreign Legion, and contracted a terrible form of 
blood-poisoning which has deprived him of arms and lege This is 
a wonderfully unassuming narration of suffering and = 2. 

4. . wet 


(Jan. 26.) 


H. J. PROUMEN 


In a Strange Land 
Translated by E. G. ALLINGHAM, with a preface by HENRI 
BARBUSSE. A novel, by a Belgian author, which has had a 
remarkable success on the Continent, dealing with the life of 


Belgian refugees in England during the war. 


On the Panel 


(Jan. 18.) 
7s. 64. met 


By A PANEL DOCTOR 
With a preface by C. M. WILSON, M.D. General practice as a 


career: 


for panel practitioners, 


qualified doctors. (Jan. 18.) 


Modern Health Books 


Popular books, for the lay reader, written by experts on persenal 
health and the health of the community. 


The Health of the Workers. By Sir THomas OLiver. 


medical students, and newly- 


6s. net 


2s. 6d. met cach 
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Food: Its Use and Abuse. By Dr. Kate Pratt. 


The Child at School. 


(Published.) 


By Sir Lestre Mackenzie, Member 


of the Scottish Board of Health. 
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STIMULANTS AND 
URIC ACID. 


HOW TO TAKE THE ONE 
AND AVOID THE OTHER. 








ANY people feel the need of a little 

stimulant, but find that this brings them 

Uric Acid troubles with the symptoms of 
Gouty or Uric Acid Dyspepsia, which may, or may 
not, be accompanied by twinges of pain. 

These troubles may be avoided by dropping one 
or two Bishop’s Varalettes into the whisky and 
soda taken before going to bed. The result will 
be apparent in the brisk alertness you will feel the 
next morning. There will be none of the digestive 
disturbances, the depression, the heaviness and 
unfitness for the day’s work which are often ex- 
perienced next morning when Uric Acid-forming 
stimulants are partaken of. They cause mischief 
simply because they make more Uric Acid than 
your system knows what to do with. Similarly 
there are foods we sedulously avoid in our ordinary 
daily diet because we have found by painful expe- 
rience that they do not agree with us. But there are 
occasions—dinners, banquets, etc.—when one can 
scarcely avoid departing from the rule, and Uric 
Acid punishment invariably follows unless Bishop’s 
Varalettes are taken. 


If you have to take stimulants, take one or two 
Varalettes the last thing at night and avoid after- 
effects by preventing the formation of an excess of 
Uric Acid. 


As a remedy for rheumatism, gout, and all Uric 
Acid disorders, Varalettes are unequalled. This 
is due to the peculiar power exercised by Varalettes 
over Uric Acid deposits in the body. Their re- 
markable solvent and eliminating action upon Uric 
Acid is recognised by doctors and hundreds of 
thousands of persons have secured lasting relief by 
their aid. If any reader is suffering from gout or 
rheumatism Bishop’s Varalettes offer the surest 
means of getting rid of it. 


So confident are we of their efficacy—based, as 
it is, on 30 years of success—that we will refund 
the 7s. paid for a 25 days’ treatment if no relief 
is obtained after following the directions. Just 


write and send us the 7s. size wrapper and we will 
promptly refund the money. 


Bishop’s Varalettes can be had of all chemists, 
prices 3s. and 7s., or post free from the makers, 
Alfred Bishop, Ltd., 54B Spelman Street, London, 
E. 1. 
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but it is neither as subtle nor as static as hers. Mr. Cobb’s Story movy, 
it has a beginning, and it ends; and when it ends the reader 
practically all there is to know of Mr. Moffatt. It is a first novel « 
considerable promise and of no little achievement. 


A Short History of Mediaeval England. By A. Gorvon Sym, yy 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 6s. 

It has been truly said that “every matter of history is a mattery 
opinion.” Bearing this proviso in mind, it is possible to commey 
such a book as this, with but few reservations. The author approaches 
his subject from the standpoint of an avowed Roman Catholic, by 
the work as a whole is refreshingly free from that odium ¢ 
which has marred the influence of so many historians. The accoyy 
of the quarrel between Henry IJ and Becket could scarcely have beep 
better, and there is an excellent section on the Towns and Guilds of 
Medieval England. To the student, the value of the book is enhanc 
by the inclusion of a number of appendices and maps. 


The Silver Treasury of English Lyrics. Edited by T. Earte Wey. 
Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. 

This book is primarily intended as a supplement to Palgraye 
Golden Treasury. As such it admirably fulfils its purpose. The reader 
of any anthology can hardly refrain from complaining of omission, 
but at least no sins of commission can be laid to the charge of Mt, 
Welby. Indeed, the title of “Silver” Treasury—though perhaps in 
the circumstances unavoidable—is liable to convey a misleading 
impression. This is not a collection of the second best, but a selection 
from the very best, in English song. Mr. Welby has not drawn mud 
upon the moderns, but he has made ample use of some of the lesser. 
known poets of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. His own per. 
sonal predilections may be inferred from the fact that thirteen poemsof 
William Blake are included, while of Keats there are only two. He has 
shown some little courage in reprinting the whole of Chri 
Smart’s ‘“‘ Song to David,” and more than a little research in dis 
covering the poem of Chidiock Tichborne, ‘‘ Written the Night Befor 
He was Beheaded, 1586.” The latter is certainly not to be found in 
the average anthology. 


The Blue Steppes. By GeraLp SueLttey. Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Gerald Shelley writes about Modern Russia from the point of 
view of a visitor. He has, however, made a prolonged stay in that 
country, and has enjoyed opportunities of studying at first not 
only the Grand Dukes but the peasants as well. He contends that the 
Bolshevik Revolution was not the sudden upheaval! which it is generally 
supposed to be, but the culmination of forces which had been at work, 
silently and subterraneously, for a considerable period. There is an 
interesting chapter on Rasputin. Mr. Shelley, while admitting the 
magnetic personality of the man, is ill disposed to regard him as the 
sinister figure of popular imagination. ‘ He always exercised a strange 
influence over the sick and was able to cure many in a way that was 
said to be miraculous,” he writes. And again: ‘* Whatever Rasputin 
was, he was a true lover of his country, his Tsar and his religion, the 
three things which ‘emancipated’ Russia had affected to despise.” 
It will be long before the real truth about modern Russia is disclosed; 
in the meanwhile such individual impressions as those of Mr. Shelley 
are not without temporary value. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


S balloon tyres were generally adopted for the first time 
only last season, comparatively few motorists have # 
yet enjoyed a spell of ownership on the big cover 

This year will bring the numbers up, and by July about half 
the cars on British roads may be shod with low pressure tyr 
Will there be any regrets? I think not. The acid test consists 
in driving over a level crossing. The projecting rails almost 
rattled one’s teeth loose in the jaw when cars were shod with 
the old high pressure tyres, even if the inflation pressure ¥* 
kept dangerously low in the interests of comfort ; and the 
back of the seat would jab the shoulders of the crew in 8 misc 
able fashion. On modern balloon tyres almost any cat roll 
over such hard obstructions with just a little prancing of its 
bows, such as a dinghy gives in a short choppy sea; but there 
is no edge to the blow, no painfulness, no “ouch!” It follows 
that the softer corrugations of the actual road-waves, pot-holes 
stones, storm scars and the like, are levelled down to still lesset 
perceptibility. In these days a tyre has two main er 
The first is to supplement the imperfect suspension afio 
by such metallic items as springs and shock absorbers. 
second is to last until rubber prices come down again, 
sell the car and obtain five brand new tyres without any ee 
clear idea of what they cost us. The balloon tyre makes 
brave show in both particulars. 
* * * 

In one respect the balloon tyre is a sad nuisance to an = 
driver. Formerly he cocked a critical eye at the bulge 
his tyres touched the garage floor. If the bulge was no est 
than usual, he swung himself happily into the driving 5 
knowing that the pressure was approximately ©o 
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A Gift that will last a lifetime. 


BIG GAME AND BIG LIFE. 


MOREWOOD DOWSETT. With a Foreword by R. B. 
Illustrated by 174 Photographs, Drawings, 
and Map. 21/- net; post free, 22/-. 

“Extremely interesting reminiscences .. . the chapters bear out com- 
jetely the emphasis of the Foreword on the writer's abnormal powers of 
Paeervation and insight into the psychology of animals . . . no one can peruse 

these pages without the thrill of their implications."—Morning Post. - 
“An amazingly interesting and instructive book . . . a noteworthy achieve- 
.. every class of reader will enjoy the wealth of excitement, the 
a of patience and courage in dangerous situations, the astounding 
~ of the writer, and the many dramatic crises . . . it will find favour 
with young and old by reason of its very homeliness and intimacy. .. . 
Nearly 200 illustrations ‘adorn the tale,” and these alone make the book 
worthy of its place in any and every library.”"—The New Voice. 


THE SCIENCE OF COLOURS AND THE 


ART OF THE PAINTER. 
OIGEY. Translated by J. B. HEWITT. 18 LIilustra- 
By MAURICE . tions. 8/- net, post free. 
“an extremely interesting book which we can recommend both to painters 
and to anyone of an inquiring mind.’"—Natien and Athenaum. 


A MAN’S DAY ON EARTH. 
The Life Story of a Man in Love with Life. By WILLIAM PLATT. 
_ Post free, 6/6. : ; 
This book is an autobiography; the story of a very exceptional life 
vividly hott. certainly a man of striking and varied gifts.”—Times. 
“There is much of interest, and some sound philosophy, in his memoirs.” 
—The Spectator. 


The Cheapest Anthology on the Market. 
A “CLASSIC” ENGLISH ANTHOLOGY. 


i hat smaller collection from among the choicer of the 
bras and shorter poem of the English language. Selected and edited 
by E. 8. 


By J. 


Cunninghame Graham, 





W. BALLANTYNE. Post free, 2/3. | 
This book is very attractively produced, and is bound in pretty 
coloured leatherettes, with gilt lettering and designs on the cover. 


CONTRACEPTION (Birth Control). 
its Theory, History and Practice. 
By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.S8c., Ph.D., 
Fellow of University College, London. 

%th Thousand. 12/6 met; post free, 13/3 net. 
Introductory Notes by Sir WILLIAM Bay tiss, F.R.S., Sir James Barr, M.D., 
Dr. C. Rotugstoyx, Dr. JANE Howrnorne, and “ Ouscurus.” 

The Laneet says: “ Much of the evidence contained in the book is quite 

unobtainable elsewhere.” 

This beck is the first manual on the subject and is packed with both 

helpful and interesting matter, and much that is new and noteworthy. 
Three books by 


DR. JEAN FRUMUSAN. 
Each 8/- net, post free. 
SEIUYEMATION. (Nine French Editions, Two English.) 


E CURE OF OBESITY 
EAUTY: How to Regain and Retain. (Six French Editions.) 





JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON gr~ 





83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, 





| 





























The 
Triumphant Rider 
Mrs. Harrod 


(Frances Forbes-Robertson). 
The most attacked and praised novel of the season. 


Clement Shorter in the Sphere-—“The book is a triumph 
... the most original thing since ‘The Constant 
Nymph’... a most brilliant book.” 


Daily News (E. Colburn Mayne).—*“ A work of Art. It is 
of yesterday, to-day and to-morrow. Alive with wit.” 


Some opinions of the Press and of authors 
on this writer’s work in the past. 
The Times.— Brilliantly written.” 
Morning Post.— Genuine poetical instinct.” 
Pall Mall Gazette—* Rare skill.” 


Punch“ How can the business of our Empire go forward 
if I am kept up reading her books?” 


Mrs. Meynell.—“ 1 admire greatly departure of the conscripts; 
there is genius in that, but not in that only.” 


Walter Pater—‘“I1 find the stories charming—there is a 
singular air of purity about the whole.” 


Henry James.— Great sense of delicacy and beauty, touch 
and form—an imagination of its own.” 


At all booksellers and libraries, price 7s. 6d. met. 








JARROLDS, Publishers, London, Ltd., 


10 & 11 Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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FROM FIRST TO LAST EFFICIENT 


both as a piece of engineering and as a carriage.” 








SLEEVE VALVE 
SIX 


and “ Chiltern ” of the 
Daily News. 














HE signature “ Chiltern ” veils the 

personality of a motorist of widely 
recognised ability and experience. This 
gentleman followed the recent Motor 
Cycling Club’s London to Exeter run 
in a Willys Knight “ Six ” Saloon. The 
sentence quoted above indicates his 
opinion after driving the car a distance 
of 340 miles in very bad weather over 
every variety of road surfaces. Other 
comments are :— 
Accommodation: Driver and passen- 
gers in the Saloon have oceans of room 
for bodies and legs . . . after driving 
continuously for eight hours with one 
stop for petrol, I left the car as fresh 


2/3 Seater £520. Tourer £520. 
Willys Overland Crossley, Ltd. 


London Showrooms: 





and as spruce as if I had had but a half 
hour’s run. 


340 Miles on top gear. The run from 
London to Exeter was taken on top gear 
throughout, including Snowdon Hill, near 
Chard (the old 1 in 8 road), which she took 
in her stride. . . . The engine, nicely silent 
as all Sleeves are, had a great deal of reserve 
power. I kept up a particularly high average 
on the whole journey. 


Efficient, cool engine. Cooling was 
most efficient, the clutch was smooth and 
light. Gear changing childishly easy. Spring- 
ing and road holding were most satisfactory, 
and the four wheel brakes were the same. 
No car could have behaved itself better on 
the run 


Equipment js lavish without being fussily 





ornamental. 


Saloon £695. 


Catalogue NS from 


Works & Export Dept.: Heaton Chapel, Stockport. 
151/153 Great Portland Street, W. |. 
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might be 10 Ib. too high or 10 Ib. too low, but such minutie 
never mattered with high pressure covers—there was always 
a safety margin of perhaps 20 1b. But the correct pressure of 
a balloon for certain loads may barely exceed 20 Ib. ; an excess 
or defect of 5 lb. may seriously affect the life of an expensive 
cover, and such variations are wholly imperceptible to the eye. 
So once a week at least the test gauge must be applied to all 
four tyres, and though the latest valves are extraordinarily 
dependable, one or two wheels are likely to need a little pumping. 
Care in this respect may endow the tyres with a working life 
of 20,000 miles; gross neglect may kill them off at 5,000 
miles, or even sooner. This new routine is certainly something 
of a bore; but it may be lightened by using a first-class pump 
—why do so many manufacturers supply trashy inflators with 
really expensive cars? The gauge must take the pressure 
inside the tyre, not the pressure inside the pumping apparatus ; 
this in turn necessitates a special form of connector, which is 
never supplied gratis with the car; without such a connector 
the miserable operator must remove his pump before he can 
test the pressure, and human patience is not proof against 
such stress. 
* * * 

On a cold morning a hurried motorist will undoubtedly call 
his balloon tyres by many hard names for the reasons detailed 
above. But he will eat his words handsomely when he is first 
compelled to mend a puncture. This day may be far distant, 
for he possesses a spare wheel, and when a tube is pierced, 
he will fit wheel No. 5, and enjoy an opulent lunch at some 
roadside hostelry while a hireling mends the peccant tube. 
Still, sooner or later, he will puncture two wheels before he 
reaches a repairer. He will get out his tools, oathfully reminis- 
cent of those previous occasions when he wished he had six 
hands, and rubber developed an incredible woodiness under 
his clumsy handling. But this time he will find he has no 
tyre tools, nor needs any, unless it be a 6 in. spatula, resembling 
the bone mustard spoons of country inns. The flexible cover 
will loop itself off the well-base rim under mere finger pressure, 
nor need he thrust with one knee against wet clay and with 
the other against tarry chippings adhering to the rubber. He 
may find the job so easy and pleasant that no hireling shall 
ever again be paid to handle it, unless indeed the heavens are 
black with wind and rain. Here is his compensation for those 
meticulous inflation tests and adjustments in garage—the new 
tyre is at least delightful to handle in its naughty moods. 
Pedestrians have yet to record their verdict. I fear they 
may anon perceive that these fat, squadgy covers have an 
uncanny power of squirting liquid mire out of pot-holes to 
ranges previously undreamt of; and I beseech the nice- 
mannered driver to close his throttle when he passes close to 
foot traffic on a road in which the pockmarks are awash 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ECENT™ issues have been conspicuously successful— 
more so than anticipated by underwriters, who are 
having quite a good time. One cannot, however, 

feel other than perturbed at the volume of additional capital 
that is being asked for, and it appears improbable that we 
shall pass through the next few months without further 
increases in the Bank Rate. The reductions in the German 
and Czecho-Slovakian rates are an encouraging move, although 
the former has a long way to go before it is anywhere near 
our own. Our big banks are evidently deciding to give some 
of the large profits they have been making to their shareholders, 
for the National Provincial has increased its dividend from 
16 to 18 per cent. and the Westminster Bank is giving bonus 
shares at the rate of one new share for every five shares held. 
Company reports now appearing are on the whole of a slightly 
more encouraging nature than of late. I hear that the Maypole 
Dairy Company, which recently came to a working arrangement 
with the Home and Colonial Stores, is doing better, and that 
the dividend on the deferred is likely to be increased. Present 
price, 6s. 73d. Readers may remember that it was pointed out 
in these notes some time ago that, although Sir Thomas Lipton 
remained, most of his co-directors seemed to leave after varying 
tenures of office. At the annual meeting last July Sir Thomas 
announced that the management would be greatly strengthened 
by the return of Mr. Frank Gregory, a former deputy-chairman 
and managing-director. It now transpires that this gentleman 
has again left the company. It is evident that there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere in connection with this company’s 


es, 





management, and it remains to be seen whether at the 
annual meeting the usual panegyrics will be forthcoming 
. * * . 


The horse is a noble animal and coal is a valuable mj 
but for some inscrutable reason both appear to attract a 
undesirable type of person. American public and financial 
opinion is less favourable to coal miners—let alone i 
coal miners—than British, yet as the following extract tho, 
the Annalist shows, American coalowners are of the same 
as their British brethren. Writing of the strike of the anthracit 
miners in America, this leading New York financial weekly says: 

Not much has been said about the hardships of the strikers bet 
those have been decidedly real and rather widespread. It remain 
to be seen whether the operators, as represented in the 
conference, will be as tactless as they often have been in the past; 
or whether they will be able to command their impulses in syd, 
fashion as to let the public see whatever strength there is in thei 
position, and the undeniable weakness of the strikers’ position, 

** Operator ” is the American equivalent of our “* mineowner.” 
* * * 

At the British American Tobacco Company's meeting, held 
on Tuesday, the chairman tackled the question of the extent 
to which the company is affected by the chaos in China. } 
is generally believed that the bulk of the B.A.T.’s trade js 
now done in that unhappy country, but pessimists could not 
find much justification for their attitude in the fact revealed 
by the accounts that the net profit last year was £5,145,237, 
which is an increase of £278,972 over the previous year. At th 
same time, it is known that the company has enormous secret 
reserves. Its holdings in subsidiary companies stand in th 
books at figures millions below their value ; these subsidiaries 
in turn have big reserves, disclosed and secret, and could whe 
required pay largely increased dividends to the mother con- 
pany, thus conveying the idea of prosperity in a really bed 
year. The chairman of the B.A.T., although he referred at 
length to the Chinese subsidiary, and said he had every cop 
fidence in the future of the country, refrained from makin 
any statements as to its results, but mentioned that busines 
**in practically all other parts of the world was satisfactory.” 
One is, therefore, left in the same position of doubt, although 
the one thing that is certain is that this company, like its sister 
the Imperial Tobacco, is possessed of enormous reserves. | 
used to think that the latter company could not maintain 
either its full war prices or its stupendous profits, but it looks 
as though the newspaper public, which can be worked up toa 
pitch of indignation at a penny increase in the rates expended 
for some useful purpose, stands supine and uncomplaining 
an annual tribute fifty times larger, when paid daily or weekly 
to this giant combine. The spread of smoking among women 
must have poured millions into the coffers of this company, 
and perhaps accounts for the fact that both the combine itself 
and its “‘ competitors” are overflowing with prosperity. 

A. Emi Davies. 











Assets Claims Paid 
£10,000,000. £25,000,000. 





BY APPOINTMENT. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
EsTaBLIsHED 1885. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 











Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C 2 
Director and General Manager: 
F. NORIE-MILLER, J.P. 
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THE FIFTY BEST 
INVESTMENTS 


Which are they? 


Like every investor, you 
are trying to pick the best 
securities for the employ- 
ment of your capital. You 
wili find it interesting and 
helpful to compare and 
check the attractions of 
your list against the stocks 
described in detail in 


A NEw GUIDE AND BOOK 





oF REFERENCE FOR’ INVESTORS 





THE 
FIFTY INVESTMENTS 


chosen as the BEST in 
their respective classes, 
summed up and arranged 
in order of yield together 
with full details of Capital, 
Reserves, Dividends paid, 
market prices and other 
points indispensable to 
judicious investors. 


Price 1 / - 


Post free from 
British Investors’ Association, Ltd., 
4 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C. 2, 
from whom also a four page descriptive leaflet, 
including two specimen pages of the above book, 
may be had on application, free of charge. 
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Insurance is an 
Investment when 
you know 


g You may obtain from 10% to 65° more Life Assur 
anew 4 for exactly the same money from one Office than 
another. 


| The safest Companies are the most profitable to Policy 
Holders. 


That {100 a year saved for 14 years at 5% Compound 
Interest will produce {100 a year for ever; or {100 a 
year saved for 22 years will produce {200 a year for ever. 


That when Bonuses and Income Tax allowance are 
taken into account and the rate of interest is properly 
calculated, a wisely chosen investment in Litt Assur- 
ance often yields 6% or more. 


§ Life Assurance is the only method of saving which 
guarantees the capital sum it is desired to save, even in 
the event of death. 

The considered opinion of a 
leading Bank A reads : 

“Experience has shown that ex advice and assistance are more 

mecessary when effecting a Life Policy than when transacting almost 

any other class of business, as the nature of the subject is exceedingly 


technical. 


A Guide to Investment Assurance will be sent you free 
on request. If you state age next birthday and amount 
you can save annually, a demonstration of comparative 
results of all Companies will be given without obligation. 


T.EGGINTON PAMLL 


1O-NEW COURT-LINCOLN/ INN-LONBON-"S* 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


es 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 








UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN. 
SCHOOL OF AFRICAN LIFE AND LANGUAGES. 


Applications are hereby invited for the following posts in the School 
of African Life and Languages at the University of Cape Town : 


(1) Professor of Social Anthropology who will be also Director 
of the School. Salary, £1,000 per annum (/900 as Professor 
and an additional {100 as Director of the School). 


(z) Senior Lecturer in Social Anthropology. Salary, £450 per 
annum, rising by annual increments of {25 to {650 per 
annum, Credit may be given for previous teaching expe- 
rience in determining the commencing salary. 


Appointments to Professorships are generally restricted to candi- 
dates under thirty-five years of age, but in the case of a candidate 
who has been engaged in teaching or in research in South Africa this 
restriction need not apply. 


The successful applicants must become members of the University 
Teachers’ Superannuation Fund. 


Applications (eight copies in the case of the Professorship and two 
- es in the case of the Senior Lectureship) must reach the Secretary, 
Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 
Trafalgar Square, London (from whom further particulars may be 
obtained) not later than Februa 15th, 1926. Applicants should 
state the date on which they would be able to assume duty. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the Sir Ernest Cassel Reader- 
ships in Economic Geography and in Foreign Trade tenable at the 
London School of Economics. Salaries {750 a year. Applications (12 
copies) must be received not later than first post on 18 February, 1926, 
by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensing- 
ton, London, S.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


SCHOOLS 
ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 


beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 

as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 
to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff Principal: TnHropora E. CLar«. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss EstHer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 


THE HOLLIES, ALVECHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE, 


CHILD KEN’S HOUSE.—Home and Nursery life. Babies and 
young children taken charge of for any length o! time Qualified children’s 
nurse an trained governess Highest re erences 


ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, 
BRISTOL. Founded 1859. Recognised by the Roard of Education as an 
efficient Secondary School. Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. Prepaera- 

tion for the Public Examinations and entrance to the Universities. Junior School 
and Boarding House for children between 5 and 12 years of age. Emtrance Scholar- 


ships for girls under 14 years of age. 
, Cc 
MALTMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’'S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
tactical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea level and is on grave! soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 























SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK. 

8.E. t2.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

The teaching is hased largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

methods of modern education.— Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks, 
—Good general education on natural lines. Principles of ‘“ New 
Ideals in Education “ ap lied. Individual time-tables. Preparations for 

Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Specia) attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze, Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. eparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHOLLS and Miss J. S. MANVILLE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. B. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4258, 











ART GALLERIES 


] EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
4 (1) Les Peintres-Graveurs Independants. ist Exn. 
(z) PURVES FLINT. Water-colour drawings. 
(3) HERBERT CARMICHAEL. Flower Pictures. 








LECTURES 


SYCHOLOGY and BOeoUVUCATION, 
a Course of eight introductory LECTURES by 
H. CRICHTON-MILLER, M.A., M.D., 
Tuurspays, 6.30 p.m., beginning JANUARY 21ST at the LONDON Day TRAINING 
Co_Lece, SourHampTton Row, W.C.1. Fee for the Course, f1 1s., or 15s. 6d. for 
parties of ten and over. Single tickets, 3s. 6d. - Detailed syllabus and tickets in ad- 





vance, from Hon. LecturB SECRETARY, Tavistock Clinic, 51 Tavistock Square, W.C.1, 


— 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
First-class. Small Parties. Accompanied. 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
March 23rd.—SICILY, NAPLES, ROME, 5 weeks. 
April 21—ART CITIES, North and Central Italy. 4 weeks, 
159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19, 





REFORMED INNS. oe 
17 INNS AND HOTELS managed by th 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD, e 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis) 4 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1, i 





Greakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night. 
Telegrams: “‘ Thackeray, London.” Telepbone : Museum 1230. 


"TBA HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 


Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperang 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. Beds, 
Full tariff om applicatioe’ 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding Hong, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire iy 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Eis, 








SLE OF WIGHT.—For autumn holidays or winter residence 
Comfortable country house. Large rooms, library. Central heating, Con 
stant bot water. Meatless diet. Access by ‘bus to Shanklin and gi) parts of 


the island.— Mrs. Wynne, Godsnil) Park. 





FASTBOURNE.— VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington [J 


Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright, comfortable rooms, Wip. 
less.—Mrs. H. Rocers. (Cookery Diploma.) 





TRAINING CENTRES 





extends over 3 years, and includes Ed 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &e. 
Fees {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. | 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. * 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lam 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
ti } and Medical Gymnastics on th 








COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


| ee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 


ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. 


W. Kensington, W.14 haiiman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. c. G. Montefiore, 


M.A.; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarship, 
Lean Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply te the Principal, 
Miss LAWRENCE. 


Demonstration School: Colet Gardess, | ] 





Miss BENDIXEN, B.A., Hons., Miss WATLING, B.A., Hons. 


Miss TURNER, B.Sc., and Staff 
coach for all University Entrance Examinations. 
Women students only. Interviews Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, 3.30, or by appointment. 
66 BAKER STREET, W I. Mayfair 3797. 
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[AST LONDON COLLEGE 


Pharmacy. School of Drama. College Theatre. Hostel for Women 
Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


(University of London), E.1— 
UNIVERSITY CoURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING for 


Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. First year courses in Agriculture and ff) 
Studests— § 


— 
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TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 





reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 


+ 





\ PEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING a 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 


l_, 


Go 
aa 





typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, ‘ 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. \TEY 
UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by \ pt 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristel. « 


| 
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UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss RoBERTS, 5 High Holborn. 


| 
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TO OUR READERS. 


This week’s issue of THE New STATESMAN includes 
as a Supplement the first of a Series of Pencil 
Sketches of Leading Personalities by “ LOW.” 
Arrangements have been made to meet the extra 
demand for the paper which is anticipated, but any 
reader failing to obtain a copy of this or any 
subsequent issue is asked to send 7d. to the 
Publisher, address as below. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 








One Year - - - - 30s. Od. 
Six Months - - - 15s. Od. 
Three Months - - - 7s. 64 


(Post free to any address in the world.) 


Tue New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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“In the bright lexicon of youth = 
: , == 
There’s no such word as ‘Fail.’” ; 
veeks, = 
LL . = 
These words are attributed to the = 
we? the great Cardinal Richelieu, himself an 
* adept in the art of training up men. = 
° ° == 
— If we would train our boys to con the = 
a  Temperane bright lexicon and learn the words a3 
le re . = 
2 application that are therein—Energy, Persever- = 
— ae ance, Success, we must give them the 
x tes best education we can and there is 
—_—. no better way we can ensure this = 
Ene than by means of a S 
all part a S 
= | 
. : 
Je I] PUBLIC SCHOOLS POLICY | 
a with 3 
——fi THE STAND LIFE 
R, 37 Lam 
ite 1 ASSURANCE COMPANY |- 
Neal bed ° (Estastisuep 1825). 
- Write for Leaflet “AD” 3. = 
LH a 
Solet ce =| HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. = 
G. Menteion, LONDON (110 Cannon Street, E.C.4, and = 
the Principal, fF (15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. = 
DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. s [|B 
A., Hons. ff 
ns. NNN HHH AN LT UF TALcaSdS¥SH FPRAATSHSPOUODFATUHUPHUPA GH AH MAORDATOHRRST HPT HHVTARS TNE RRATHT HT RPO = 
ys : - —— _ 
ot. 
7. JORDANS. | 
n) Ew ff i 
smvernise t¢ | LEASEHOLD AND FREEHOLD BUILDING SITES. | 
= Suan | “A” Estate Office, Jordans, near Beaconsfield. | 
i Telephone: Chalfont St. Giles 75. | 
rc. — a a 
SearRY ng + ary Chiltern Hills, 600 ft. high, available for a 
immer duri A . bo bed: i 5 
To of Tennis courts and ~ Avy Fog ee eee Bee . 
shorthané- OME FOR STUDENT or worker, with lady and two daughters. 
"Gc OFFICE, Campden Hill. Moderate.—Box 159, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
—__Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
JEWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cro l) Road, S.W. 5.—Unf 
ly typed by IN aished B tT Ms : mwe oa . - 5- nrur- 
om, Brite | content hot water, restaurant, good pubic rooms Telephone «Western sacb 
0 LET in Grosv , ; 
Temporary T for fecteng rosvenor Place, S.W., 2 rooms, one large, suitable 
Lect i a, \f = te 
:. | _ddvettoment Othen,'g. fae 1 ~ ig eee N. O., care of Fuller's 
Td LITERARY 
£200 CASH for Novel, Short Stories, Poems. Full particulars, 
= aon eget Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
tudes irading fees etattished A Music, Essays, Films, Plays also required. No 
Pencil OOKS.—Weigall’s Ancient Egyptian Works of Art, illus., 32s., 
” b - £3 38.; The Parson's Horn Book, curious plates, only 2 copies done ‘1831, 
No fe 3.; Weininger, Sex and Character, 1906, 258.; Oscar Wilde’s A Woman 
tra Mportance, 1903, 218.; Plutarch’s Lives, 1603, {9 9s. ; Mead’s Thrice Greatest 
ex —_. 1906, £3 38. ; Meads Pisti’s Sophia, very rare, 1896, £3 10s. ; Milton's 
it any = — Grst folio edition, 1695, £9 98.; Rothenstein's 24 Portraits, 13s. 6d. 
ivthar Machen’ Beggar's Opera, 14 caricatures by Powys Evans, 2s., pub. 7s. 6d. : 
* any *5 Great H, en's Works, “ Caerleon ” Edit., 9 vols., as new, £5 5s., pub. £9 9s. ; Cook 
the - (i of France, £3 38.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15; Rous- 


treet, 





Th lala 






ions, illus. with Etchings, privately printed, 2 vols., 24s., pub 3S. 3 

Memoirs of | D’Artagnan, trans. by Nevill, 3 vols., 248.; Von Huge The 
non Cone chiltgiea, 2 vols., 30s.; Hamerton’s Paris, Large paper, {2 2s. ; 
Sn ty Amie mes, 8 vols., £2 2s.; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th 
i, i _ — Heal, 1925, £2 28.; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 
ae and Dighton’s French Line Engravings, tg10, {10 105. ; 

ile of Mrs, Sidd eloise and Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, 1921, £6 ros.; Campbell's 
1 . ous, extra illus. with 350 Portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1834, {21 ; Burton's 
Ma, Pe rane Othe Tale of Tales, 2 vols., 1893, £6 68.; Dicken’s Sketches by 
Phiz, rst Edition, ‘71 1839, £3 10s.; Pickwick Papers, illustrated by Seymour 
SM, 258; Armee 1837, {2 28.; Master Humphrey's Clock, 1840, 1st Edition, 
Pants” vols a Tong's Peter de Wint, 1888, £4 48.; Perrin’s British Flowering 
thes > > 1914, £8 tos.; Hazlett’s Liber Amoris, with intro. by Le Gallienne 



























. 0's Decameron in Italian, 1725, a reprint of the 1527 edition 
ak {5 35,;,Hoffmann’s Weird Tales, illus., 2 vols., 1885, £4 10s. PM want a 
; BOOKS wanton" elsewhere, try me. I am the most expe t book finder 
k World, 2 BA .—Housman, Shropshire Lad, 1896; Farrer, Eaves of 

vols.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birming- 
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OwEBBER 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING SET 
gives better light at less cost 


Specially designed in several sizes to meet 
all the requirements of country houses, the 
Webber engine is simple to operate, reliable 
in use and may be depended on to give per- 
fect illumination at the lowest possible cost. 
No other engine has a fuel consumption so 
low, whether running on parafhn or petrol. 


Saves 20% to 40% in fuel 
REN Booklet S. 
WEBBER ENGINES, LTD., 


GUILDFORD, SURREY. 
Phone: Guildford 557. 





A WEBBER LIGHTED HOUSE IS A CHEERFUL HOUSE 


MA NKMSSWC$EE 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Ons — Serr of the Nations, 67 vols., £9, cost £25; Smollett’s 


Novels, 12 vols., 428., cost £3 128.; Arthur Maclean's Works, 9 vols., £5 5s., 
cost {9 9s.; George ftorris, Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, £4 45. ; 
Wheatley’s London Extra, illustrated, extended to 6 vols., (40; Symenus Ben- 
venuto Cellino, 2 vols., First Edition, {12; London Spy, 1699-1700, 18 parts com- 
plete, 5; Hodgkin's Rariora, 3 vols., (3, cost £6 6s.; Cruikshank Comic Almazac, 
to vols., 1835-53, complete set, £36; Balzac’s Novels, etc., 53 vols., £12; Blake's 
Designs for Gray's Poems, 1922, £10, cost £15; Newgate Calendar, 4 vols. in 3, 
1824, illus., rare, {4 48.; Punch, 167 vols., 1841-1924, £28; Browne's Hydrotaphia, 
Urme Burial, etc., First Edition, 1658, rare, {5; Blavatsky'’s Secret Doctrine, 4 
vols., £3 38. Rare Books supplied. Please state wants. Cataloguesfree. Libraries 
or parcels of books purchased for cash.—HOLLAND BROS., Expert Bookfinders, 

21 John Bright Street, Birmingham 
AND-PRESS PRINTING.—James Guthrie has vacancy at 

The Pear Tree Press for pupil. Moderate premium.—Apply FLanssam, 
Bognor, Sussex. 

Grae and Interesting way of improving your French. The 
reading and study of French modern comedies. Small classes arranged 
among friends if desired. Reasonable terms.—Write FRENCH PRoFEssoR, 

17 Stoner Road, Kensington, W. 14. 

OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
1. 


Write OsporNes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 

















OOK BINDING.—AII Styles and prices. Leather work. Wedding 
presents. Price list on application.—MISsES FIDDIAN AND MORGAN, :19 
Holland Park Aveuue, W. 11 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13) Victoria St.. Londoa, §.W_ +, 























ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Sixteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas 
EpucaTIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, or 16s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 











All communications should be addressed Tos Mawacur, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


WHY CHINA SEES RED 
By PUTMAN WEALE. Author of “The Re-shaping of 
=~ Far East,” etc. With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 
s. net. 








2nd Edition. With Illustrations. 


THE LITTLE WORLD 


Sketches of Travel. By STELLA BENSON. With 
Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. net. 





THE BLUE GUIDES. NEW VOL. 


SOUTHERN FRANCE 
Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A., and MARCEL 


MONMARCHE. With a complete Atlas and 72 Maps 
and Plans. F’cap 8vo. 15s. net. 


* Send for Complete List. 


HUMAN SHOWS: FAR PHANTASIES: 
Songs and Trifles. 
By THOMAS HARDY, O.M. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SAVOY OPERAS 


Being the Complete text of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas as originally produced in the years 1875-1896. By 
Sir W. S. GILBERT. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. Also a 
Thin Paper Edition. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. Leather. 
10s. 6d. net. [Tuesday. 











*%f Any one experiencing difficulty in obtaining NATURE 
should order direct from the Publishers. Subscription 
terms 52/- yearly, post free. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 




















FRANCIS THOMPSON 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 


Definitive edition in three volumes. I and I 
containing the Poetry; III, the Prose. Each 
volume nas a portrait in photogravure. Dem 
8vo. Sixth edition. 7s. 6d. per volume. (The 
volumes are sold singly.) 


“T am thankful to have lived to see men fly like birds, 
and to have read the poems of Francis Thompson.” 
—The author of The Diary of a Disappointed Man. 


THE LIFE OF FRANCIS 


THOMPSON | 
By EVERARD MEYNELL. In one volume, 
uniform with the Complete Works. Demy 
8vo. Fourth edition. 10s. 


THE SELECTED POEMS OF 


FRANCIS THOMPSON 

With a Biugraphical Note by WILFRED 
MEYNELL, and a portrait in photogravure. 
Thirteenth edition. 5s. 


SHELLEY: AN ESSAY 
With an Introduction by GEORGE WYND- | 
HAM. Eighth edition. Cloth, gilt. 3s. 6d, 

| 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE, Ltd. 


Publishers to the Holy See. 
28 Orchard St., W. 1 8-10 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 
129 Victoria Street, S.W.1 33 Ashley Place, S.W.1 
And at Manchester, Birmingham, and Glasgow. 












































































FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 


LIMITED. 
Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 
Chairman—Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 
Auditor—Sir JOHN MANN, K.B.E. 


Capital wie ‘be wut ... £195,000 
Members... —_ an ae 3,593 
Investments ned ide 160 


Dividends of 7 PER CENT. without deduction of tax 
paid since inception, and appreciable sums placed to 
reserve. 


Booklet, “ What an Investment Trust Is," and full list 
of investments held sent post free if mention is made of 
this paper on application to: 


FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, Ltd. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


To Protect the Small Investor. 
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“ 4 BOOK THAT HAS GIVEN ME 
MUCH PLEASURE.”—SIR J. M. BARRIE. | 





Now Ready. 3/6 net. ! 


THE DURABLE 
SATISFACTIONS OF LIFE 


By FREDERICK A. ATKINS. 





THE RIGHT HON. PHILIP SNOWDEN, M.?P., 
writes: “I have found it unusually interesting and stimulating. | 
It is a real tonic for pessimism and is full of sound common } 
sense.” 





DR. W. E. ORCHARD | 
writes: “I think it is beautiful, and should do a great deal of 
good.” 

BRITISH WEEKLY ; 
“A book of genuine practical value. These fresh and brightly 
written essays will be greatly enjoyed.” 
SUNDAY TIMES i 


“Wide reading and experience and a kindly and receptive | 
humour mark the sixteen chapters of Mr. Atkins’ book, which 1s, | 
above all, friendly without intrusion. There are ‘many peop 
who will be the happier for embracing its friendship. 


THE NATION 


“Mr. Atkins brings an alert and well-informed mind, as well 
as evangelical conviction, to the elaboration of his theme that 
true wisdom does not begin until a man suspects that ‘a bird in 
the bush may be worth two in the hand.’” 


REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES 


. Virile and inspiring 


“Forceful, practical, unconventional. . . 
teaching.” 





| 
\ 
i 
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London: NISBET & CO., LTD., 22 Berners Street, W. 
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Pranteo tor the Proprietors by W. Srzaicut & Sons, Lrv., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, 
Queen Street, Kingsway, 






London, W.C. 2. 





EC.4; Published by the Statesman Pusiisutxc co., LT. 10 Gres! 
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